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LONDON: 
a RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON ST., 








PUELISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 











(GRATEFUL—COMFORTING) 


SOCOA 


THE GREATEST BLESSING 


= A-a MOM in Life is a perfect state of health. To secure this 
undeniable boon use 


aetna LAMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE, 


so highly extolled and constantly recommended by 
numerous Eminent Medical Gentlemen. 

it is most efficacious in Thirst, Headache, Liver 
Derangements, Disordered Stomach, Sickness, Feverish 
Colds, all kinds of Fevers, Mea-les, Smal! Pox, Poisoned 
Blood, Skin Affections, and all kindred ailments. 

Mr. YOUNG writes, under date 12th October, 1886: 
—* For something like fitteen years I have constantly 
tak-n your Pyretic Saline every morvivg. During the 
whole of that timeI have never taken any other medicine 
nor had a doctor. I have aleo given it to my children, 
and to it attribute the fact that I have never had to calb 
in a doctor for them since they were born.” 


HENRY LAMPLOUGH, Lim., 
9a, Old Broad St., & 113, Holborn, E.C. 


) STNIZOD'S waists 
KEATINGS | “Wao” ARE THE BEST. 
e OWD E La oR ww azz crimares. 








The Leraest Manufacturers 
orid. 
Ask for IZOD’S make, 
take no other. 
To be bad of all Drapers and Ladies’ 
Outfitters. Trade Mark * ANCHOR’ on 
every Corset and Box. 


Write for our Sheet of Drawings. 


TRADE MARK 





E. IZOD & SON, 30, MILK STREET, LONDON, 


sald aiins 6:1/-22/6 
Paten‘ees & Manntacturers, Mannfactory: Landport, Hants. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1887. 


IATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


FOUNDED 1835. FUNDS £4,280,000, CLAIMS PAID £6,800,000. PROFITS DECLARED 
,400,000. ECONOMICAI, MANAGEMENT. ‘LIBERAL CONDITIONS. LARGE BONUSES. IMME- 
ATE’ PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE PAYABLE AT ANY AGE (OR 
EVIOUS DEATH) ON EXCEPTIONALLY FAVOURABLE ‘JERMS. 

PROFITS.—The WHOLE are divided every five years amongst the Members, without any deduction 


Dividends to Sharehold-rs. NEXT DIVISION, ON 20th NOVEMBER NEXT, IN 
HICH ALL NOW INSURING WILL PARTICIPATE. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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Manufactory, Birminghan 
& : 
i 
“The Visitor to London who 5 
leaves without seeing the Show | 
Rooms of Messrs. Osler has missed : 
one of the sights of the metropolis.” 
—Vide LAND AND WATER. 


. 
FLOWER STANDS, TABLE ORNAMENTS, BOWLS AND VASES IN GLASS AND CHINA. | 
| 








LAMPS—Newest Designs with Latest Improvements. 


CHANDELIERS FOR GAS & CANDLES. ELECTRICAL FITTINGS. 


OSLER’S =—_ ROOMS, 100 OXFORD-ST.,W. 


Frys Cocoa, 








33 PRIZE MEDALS 


-P ure: awarded to the Firm 
‘Concentrated: 


‘ Co Coa ®  xvencamn tnAaee Enea, 
J. 8. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL LONDON & SYDNEY N.S.W, 


‘RICH IN PHOSPHATES.’—Baron Licbig. | 


_—— GREGER’S 











. The Best Natural 
RESTORATIVE. 


Carlowitz is strongly mami to all who desire to retain or to gain good health. 
Being of perfect purity, and rich in phosphates (vide Baron Liebig's Report), it is be: 





valuable as a brain tonic and restorative. Connoisseurs pronounce it ‘excellent.’ lew 
of the increasing demand, fresh negotiations have been concluded for taking for a term of 
years the total produce of the extensive vineyards of the Archduke Albrecht, uncle to the 
Emperor of Austria. 


Ba PRICE FROM 24s. PER DOZEN. 

Bees MAX GREGER (Lid) (im cvesiusmsetisate 
WS ZSASZSZSASZSZSZASAS awe Y 

CHIMNEY PIECES, £ Ae N30 
STOVES, TILE .. OG, ONKG 


PANELS & oe 
= SENS 
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'HE AGRA BANK, Limrrep, 


| ESTABLISHED IN ides 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £200,000. 
ead Office : NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


Branches in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, 
Lahore, Shanghai, Hongkong. 
t accounts are kept at the Head Office on the terms customary with London Bankers, and Interest allowed 
the Credit Balnate does not fall below £100. 
its received for fixed periods on terms to be ascertained on application. 
issued at the current exchunge of the day on any of the bianches of the Bank free of extra charge; and 
pian Bills parchased or sent for collection. 
es and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and Loans, and the safe 
ly of the same undertaken. 
Drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and India, transacted. 


L EA? oo Chairman. 
REGISTERED ROLLER BLIND ACTIONS. 


We can strongly recommend the 
above ROLLER BLIND FURNI- 
TURE for its simplicity and 
durability; it cannot go wrong, 
and is perfectly free from springs 
of any description. It is made with 
brackets to fix on head or bead, and 
ecsiaitiatnanapeiivaioge the ordinary wood roller is used, 
WITHOUT SPRING. consequently there is no expense 

Ec further than the cost of the set, 

ALL BRASS 305340/- |+1n3069 29/- and when properly fixed is almost 

everlasting wear. 
May be obtained Retail from the principal Ironmongers, or Wholesale from 


WILLIAM LEA & CO, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


FOR SALE, HIRE, % GRAMER’S 


RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
EXHIBITION MODELS—SILVER MEDAL. 
In American Walnut Cases, from 25 Guineas. 


In Black and Gold Cases, from 28 Guineas. 
Cottages in all Cases, from 46 Guineas. 


lron-framed Upright Grands, from 55 Guineas. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS F FREE. 

























LEA'S SELF ACTING 














— Street, W.; Moorgate te Street, E.C. 
Ftimumrac SOHWEITZERS COCOATINA 


AntTI-DysPEPTio Cocoa, oR CHOCOLATE PoWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted. 
Tus Facutty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly o—™ | Beverage for 
Breraxrast, Luycuron, or Suprer, and Invaluable for thvalids and 
Four times the strength of of pregame thickened yet weakened with py starch, &c., 
in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made eet with ee a. Keeps for years Ss all Climates. Palatable, 
without . A teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup. costing less than a halfpenny. 
CocoaTiwa possesses remarkable zy  ~? and is specially adapted for 


early 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in-air-tight tina, et 1s. 6d. 3¢., 6s. 64., &c. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 











Recent Publications. 


Romilly’s Western Paci- 

fic and New Guinea. Se- 

Edition, with an ac- 

count of the Ghost in Rotu- 

mab. Map. Crown 8vo. 
1s. 6d. 


England’s Chronicle in 
Stone. By James F. 
HuNNEWELL. 60 L[ilustra- 
tions. Medium 8vo. 24s. 

The Early Military Life 
of Gen. Sir George Napier. 
Written by HrmsexrF for his 
Children. Popular Edition. 
Portrait. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Through the British Em- 
pire. By Baron Von Hos- 
NER. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s, 


The Growth of Freedom 
in the Balkan Peninsula. 
By Gzorce Mixcuin. With 
aMap. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Persia and the Persians. 
By the Hon. S. G. W. 
BenJaMIN. With 56 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 24s. 


A Glossary of* Anglo- 
Indian Words and Phrases, 
and of Kindred Terms. By 

Col. Yore. Medium 8vo. 

36s. 

Days and Nights of 

Service with Sir Gerald 

Graham’s Field Force at 

Suakin. By Major de Cos- 

son. Illustrations. Crown 

8vo. 14s, 

The Country Banker: his 

Clients, Cares, and Work. 

By Georce Rar. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Struggle of the 


Bulgarians for National 
Ind, A. lataad 





3 Me. i 

from the German of A. Von 
Hcun. With Maps. Crown 
8vo, 9s, 

fhe Moon. By James 
NasmyTH, and James Car- 
PENTER. With Plates and 
ee. Medium 8vo. 

s. 


The Wisdom of Edmund 
Burke: Being Selections 
from his SPEECHES AND 
4 Werrtxcs. By Epwarp A. 
PANKHURST. Crown 8vo. 
s. 


fhe Consulting Archi- 
tect. Practical Notes on 
Administrative Difficulties, 
By Ropert Kerr. Crown 


vo. 9s. 

© of General Sir 
Charles Napier, G.C.B. By 
the Hon. Wma. Naprer 
With Portrait and 


Maps. Crown 8vo, 12s. 








JUST OUT. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD’S LETTERS, 


1830-1852. A New Edition of “Home Letters” 
and. “Correspondence with his Sister,” with 
additional Letters and Notes. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 


LETTERS FROM A MOURNING 
CITY. Naples during the Autumn of 1884. By 
AXEL Montage, translated by MaupE VALERIE 
Wuire. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WHY ENGLAND MAINTAINS THE 
UNION. Being the substance of “ England’s 
Case Against Home Rule.” By Professor A. V. 
Dicey, prepared for popular use by C. E. S. 
Feap. 8vo. 18. 


DEAN HOOK’S CHURCH DICTION- 
ARY: A Manual of Reference for Clergymen 
and Students. A New Ejition, thoroughly 
revised, and in great part re-written. Edited by 
Wa ter Hook, M.A., and W. R. W. SterHens, 
M.A. Medium 8vo. 2is, 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, AND 
THE ENGLISH ROMANTIC SCHOOL. By 
Professor ALois Branpt. An English Edition 
by Lady Eastiake, assisted by the Author. 
With Portrait. Crown svo. 


THE GREAT SILVER RIVER: Notes 
of a Residence in Buenos Ayres. By Sir Horace 
RuMBOLD, Bart., K.C.M.G. With Illustrations. 
8vo. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE CRUISE OF THE MARCHESA 


TO KAMSCHATKA, NEW GUINEA, and 
various Islands of the Malay Archipelago. By 
F. H. H. Guirtemarp, M.D. With Maps and 
150 fllustrations. 2vols. 8vo. 42s. 


’ 

KUGLER’S HANDBOOK OF PAINT- 
ING.—The Italian Schools. A New Edition, 
Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Re-written. 
By Sir A. Henry Layarp, G.C.B. With nearly 
200 Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 30s. 


SOME VERDICTS OF HISTORY 


REVIEWED. By WILLIAM STEsBING. 8vo. 12s. 


THE HAYWARD LETTERS. 
With an Account of Mr. Hayward’s Early Life. 
Edited by Henry EK. Caris_e. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. 248. 


INDUSTRIAL IRELAND. 


Suggestions for a Practical Policy of “Ireland for 
the Irish.” By Robert Dennis. Crown 8vo. 63. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS 
OF THE TWINING FAMILY. Edited by 
KicwarD Twininc. Crown 8vo. 98. 


THE RISE OF THE BRITISH POWER 
IN THE EAST. By the late Hon. Mount- 
STUART ELPaINstone. Edited by Sir E. Corx- 
BROOKE, Bart. With Maps. 8vo. 16s. 


THE MINISTRY OF FINE ART TO 
THE HAPPINESS OF LIFE. By T. Gamorer 
Parry. Revised Edition, with Index. svo. 14s. 











Standard Works. 


Four Shillings Each Vol. 


Grote’s History of Greece. 
With Portrait and Plans. 
12 vols. post 8vo. 


Dean Milman’s Histories. 
I. Tae Jews. 3 vols. 
Il. Earty Curistiantry. 
3 vols. 
Ill. Latixs CuHristranrry. 
9 vols. 


Hallam’s Histories. 
I. ENGLAND. 3 vols, 
Il. Tar Mrppie 
3 vols. 
Ill. Lirerary History oF 
Evrore. 4 vols. 


AGEs. 


Five Shillings Each Vol. 


Earl Stanhope’s History 
of England. 

I. From THE ACCESSION OF 
QueEN ANNE to the 
TREATY OF VERSAILLES. 
9 vols. 


George Borrow’s Works. 
Tue Bree In SPAIN. 
Tue Gypstss or SPAIN. 
LAVENGRO. 
Romany RYE. 
WiLp WALES. 


Six Shillings Each Vol. 
Dean Stanley’s Works. 


Crown 8vo. 
Tue Jewisn Cuurcu. Por- 
trait and Maps. 3 vols. 
EasTtERN CHURCH. 
Maps. 
Memortats OF CANTER- 
BuRY. Illustrations. 
Lire or Dr. ARNOLD. Por- 
trait, 2 vols. 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS, 
EssA¥s ON QOESTIONS OF 
CHURCH AND STATE. 


Canon Robertson’s His- 
tory of the Christian Church, 
from the Apostolic Age to 
the Reformation. 8 vols. 


Lord Campbell’s Biogra- 
phies. 


THE 


Tue Lorp CHANCELLORS. 
10 vols. 
Tue Cuter Justices, 4 vols. 


Hon. J. L. Motley’s 


Works, 
History oF THE UNITED 
NETHERLANDS. Por- 


traits, 4 vols. 

Lire oF JoHN OF BARNE- 
VELD. Illustrations, 
2 vols. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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READY on the 25th of APRIL. Price ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 5, MAY, 1887. 


THE GIOVANNI BAUSAN, of the ITALIAN NAVY . Frontispiece. 
THE DEVELOPMENT ofthe STEAMSHIP, and the 2 Commander F. E. Cuap. 
LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION of 1886. Illustrated . wick, U. 8. Navy. 
THE TIDE . ‘ ‘ 4 F - Percrvat LoweEtt. 
THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE; or, The Posthumous 
Jest of the late John Austin. Part Fourth —— 
The Residuary Bequest . J. S. or DALE. 


A COLLECTION OF UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
OF THACKERAY—II. With a facsimile. To be 
continued in further numbers. 


FORESTS OF NORTH AMERICA. Illustrated . . N.S. SHALER. 
AT LAST. ‘ . Purr Bourke Marstoy, 
With a Biographical Note by Louise Chandler Moulton. 
MARSE ARCHIE’S FIGHT . ‘ ; ‘ . Marra Biount 
AN IRISH WILD-FLOWER . Sarau M, B. Pratt. 
THE STORY OF A NEW YORK HOUSE. —V. Con 
clusion). Illustrated ‘ . H.C, Bonner. 
AN OCEAN GRAVEYARD. Illustrated | 7 P . J. Macponatp OXtey. 
THE MANSE: A Fragment ‘ ‘ . ‘ . . Rosert Lovis STEVENsOs. 
LOHENGRIN . a . Susan Coo.ipce. 
SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE. Chapters XV I. _XX, . Haroitp FREDERIC. 
AN ISLANDER - P . ‘ * . MarGARET Crossy. 
WORDS AND MUSIC . . ° ‘ . Arto BatEs, 


London : FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 15, Bedford Street, Strand. 


“@arne’s [rown Liibrary. 
y- 








A Series of Popular Works -" well- iis Authors, in crown 8vo., cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 2s. eacl. 
THE NEW VOLUME. BY THE AUTHOR OF “BEN-HUR.” 


THE FAIR GOD; or, the Last of the ’Tzins. 


A TALE OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
By GENERAL LEW WALLACE. 


‘We do not hesitate to say that ‘The Fair God” is one of the most powerful historical novels we have eve 
read. The scene where in the sunrise Montezuma reads his fate, the dance-scene, and the entry of the Spaniards t 
the capital, are drawn in a style of which we think few living writers capable; and the battles are Homeric in thei 
grandeur.’—Atheneum. 


a of the Seiies 
. VALENTINE VOX . ‘ , . By Henry Cocsmox. 
- ERNEST MALTRAVERS . ‘ , , . By Lorp Lyrron. 
. ALICE . By Lorp Lyrron. 
. THE CAUDLE LECTURES, and THE STORY OF 
A FEATHER ‘“ By Doveias JERROLD. 
. PETER SIMPLE . S : : ‘ k : . By Carr. Marryat. 
3. JACK HINTON . : : ‘ ‘ : ‘ . By Cuartes Lever. 
. IVANHOE. ‘ ‘ . : . By Sm W. Scort. 
3. THE DEER- SLAYER. P ; , k : . By J. F. Cooprr. 
9. THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS : ; : : ‘ . By Miss Porrer. 
. THE PRAIRIE BIRD. : ‘ ; : ; . By Hon. C. A. Murnrat 
. RORY O'MORE . ‘ : , : . . By Samvue. Lover. 
2. BRACEBRIDGE HALL . ' ; ‘ . . By Wasuineron Irv. 
3. SYLVESTER SOUND. By Henry CocgrrTon. 
. THE COLLEGIANS, OR, THE COLLEEN BAWN By GeraLp GrirFIN. 
. MR. MIDSHIPMAN EAS SY ‘ By Carr. Marryat. 


FREDERICK WARNE & ; CO., BEpForp STREET, STRAND. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & €0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


HER MAJESTY’S JUBILEE. 


To be published in MAY, in 2 vols., 8vo. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A Survey of Fifty Years of Progress. 


Edited by T. HUMPHRY WARD. 
The principal Chapters in the Work have been assigned as follows :— 

The Army, Lord Wolseley ; The Navy, Lord Brassey ; The Administration of the 
Low, Lord Justice Bowen; Ze Civil Service, Sir R. Welby; The Development of 
the Constitution, Sir William Anson; National Finance, Mr, Leonard Courtney ; 
India, Sir H. S. Maine; /rc/and, Sir R. Blennerhassett; 7%e Growth and Dis- 



































ON. 
tribution of Wealth, Mr. Giffen; Jndustrial Organisation, Mr, Mundella; Agriculture, 
Sir J. Caird; Ze Iron Trade, Sir I, Lothian Bell; 7%e Cotton Trade, Mr. J. Slagg ; 
Schools, Mr, Matthew Arnold; Science, Professor Huxley; Literature, Dr. R. 
Garnett ; Medicine and Surgery, Mr. Brudenell Carter; 7%e 7heatre, Mr. W. Archer. 

A TRUE NARRATIVE OF DIFFICULTY AND DANGER. 
NSON. Ready this day, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
THE WESTERN AVERNUS; 
OR, TOIL AND TRAVEL IN FURTHER NORTH AMERICA. 
By MORLEY ROBERTS. 

1. NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DEMOS’ 

— Ready this day, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

9 





THY R2ZA: a Tale. 
By GEORGE GISSING, Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘Isabel Clarendon,’ &c. 












. ech. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF JAMES PAYN’S ‘THE HEIR OF THE AGES.’ 


Ready this day, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE HEIR OF THE AGES. By JAMES PaYy, 
Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ ‘By Proxy,’ ‘ The Canon's Ward,’ &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 2s. anp 2s. 6d. SERIES, 
Ready this day, Cheap Edition, fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; or, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


FAITH AND UNFAITH. 


By the Author of ‘Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Beauty’s Daughters,’ ‘Mrs, Geoffrey,’ &c. 
EW VOLUME OF THE 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Ready this day, price 1s. 6d. in half-cloth ; or rs. in paper cover. 
THE YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &e. 1 vol. 
A FurtHer VOLUME witt se ISSUED MONTHLY untit tHe COMPLETION or tue EDITION 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 












ave ever 
niards ti 
c in thei: 






















ROLD. 

T. 
a JESS. By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
T. Author of ‘KING SOLOMON’S MINES’ ‘SHE: a History of Adventure,’ &c, 
= From the SaturvAY Review.—‘‘Seidom have we bemoaned more than now the scant space of necessity 
: allotted to reviewers. . . - Mr. Haggard’s descriptions of events, of inanimate nature, and of certain phases of 
. RAY human character are almost unrivalled in their virility and vigour.” 
oR COMPLETING VOLUME OF ‘SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN PRACTICAL LIFE.’ 
ER. _) Ready this day, the Fourth Series, fep. 8vo, 338 pp., 74 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 
; te SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN PRACTICAL LIFE. Being Reading 
‘TON. Books for School and Home. Designed to train the Young to Thoughtfulness and Intelligence, through 
FFIN. Observation of the Facts of the World’s Industry and Skill. /2/ustrated Prospectus post free on appiwation. 
YAT. “Undoubtedly among the best and the most useful that have been issued.”—Tue Atuenazum. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 





ST. PETERSBURG AND LONDON in the Years 1852-1864: 


Reminiscences of Count CHARLES FREDERICK VITZTHUM VON ECKSTOEDT, late Saxo) 
Minister at the Court of St. James’. Edited, with a Preface, by HENRY REEVE, C.b. 
D.C.L. Translated by EDWARD FAIRFAX TAYLOR. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


.,_ ‘*Count Vitzthum’s page is crowded with Emperors, Kings, and Statesmen, and it may help to give us som: 
idea of the fascinating charm of politics to those who play the game.” —Daily News. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By W. E. H. Leckxy. Vols. V. and VI. 8vo. 36s. 
*,* These volumes contain the History of England from 1784 to 1793, and the History of 
Ireland from 1782 to 1793. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS (THIRD PART). 
A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA, from 
1852 to 1860. By the late CHARLEs C. F. GREVILLE, Clerk of the Council. 2 vols. 
8vo. 245. 
*,* These volumes form the completion and conclusion of the Work. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by the DuKE oF BEAurorT, K.G., and ALFRED E. T. Watson. 
CYCLING. By Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G. and G. Lacy Hitirer. With 
19 Plates — 61 Illustrations in the Text by Viscount Bury and Joseph Pennell. Crown 
vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JOSEPH NAPIER, Bart., Ex-Lord Chan 


cellor of Ireland. From his Private Correspondence. By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, 
F.S.A., Author of ‘* Life and Times of the Earl of Beaconsfield,” &c. With Portrait 
on Steel, engraved by G. J. STODARD, from a Photograph. 8vo. 15s. 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By F. Max Mutter, K.M 


Foreign Member of the Institute of France. 8vo. 21s. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL: an Introduction to the Practical 


Sciences. By DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON, Author of ‘‘A System of Psychology. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF OUR LORD, Told in Simple Language for Children 
By FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. With 25 Illustrations from Pictures by the Old Masters 
and numerous Ornamental Borders, &c., the whole being selected from Longmans’ IIlus- 
trated New Testament. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth plain ; 3s. 6¢. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


THROUGH THE FIELDS WITH LINNUS: a Chapter ip 
Swedish History. By Mrs. FLORENCE Cappy, Author of ‘‘ Footsteps of Jeanne d’Arc, 
&c. With 6 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


SOCIAL ARROWS: a Series of Articles reprinted from Magazines an‘ 
Newspapers. By Lord BRABAZON. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. ONE SHILLING 
boards ; 5s. cloth. 

CoNTENTS :—Open Spaces—Associations for the Benefit of Young Men, Women, ani 
Children—Over-Population: Its Evils and Remedies—The Cause of the Over-worked Shop- 
Assistant—Some Social Wants of London—The Duty of the Church in respect to Recreation 
and Literature—The Need of National, Industrial, and Technical Training—An Appeal to Me! 
of Leisure—An Appeal to Men of Wealth. 


FIFTH EDITION (Twenty-sixth to Thirtieth Thousand). Crown 8vo. price 6s. 
SHE: A History of Adventure. By H. Riper Haccarp, Author of “ Kin 


Solomon’s Mines,” ‘‘ Jess,” &c. 


HE, By the Authors of “It,” “ King Solomon’s Wives,” “ Bess,” &c. Feap. 


8vo. Is. 









LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 
SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ 
‘Dr. Claudius,’ ‘ A Roman Singer,’ ‘ Zoroaster,’ ‘A Tale of a Lonely Parish,’ &c. 3 vols., post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
Publishey by Command of Wer Majesty. 
LOVE THAT LASTS FOR EVER. A Jubilee Lyric. By the Eart 


or Rosstrn. Dedicated by Permission to the Queen, on the Fiftieth Anniversary of her Accession. Printed 
on hand-made paper, with vellum cover, 1s. 


A: Life in Modern Palestine. By Laurence Ouirmanr, 
Author of ‘The Land of Gilead,’ ‘ Masallam,’ &c. &c. 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


EPISODES IN A LIFE OF ADVENTURE; or, Moss from 


a Rolling Stone. In One Volume, post 8vo. {In May. 


LIFE OF AGNES STRICKLAND. By her Sister. With Portrait 


engraved on Steel. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


GOSSIPS WITH GIRLS AND MAIDENS, BETROTHED 


AND FREE. By Lady Bettatrs. In One Volume, crown 8vo. (Immediately. 
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A Village Cragedy. 


PART III. 


5 agg afternoon the sun threw the shadow of Mary's tall 
substantial figure on the small door in the Manor wall, 
under the crooked date and twisted monogram of its Elizabethan 
lord. When the door opened, her own bright look seemed 


reflected in Annie’s face. 

“T brought you the soup myself,” she said, “ because I wanted 
to pay you for the pinafore; and besides I am a hospital nurse, 
you know, and I thought I might be able to help you with your 
patient.” 

It was wonderful how Mary’s mere presence gave people 
weighed down with work and responsibility a sense as of a 
burden being lifted off their shoulders. Even the shy Jess did 
not mind being moved about and having his toilette made by 
her strong, gentle, skilful hands. He soon looked forward to her 
coming, and greeted her with his very best smile; a smile that 
brightened up his heavy face wonderfully. This kind of help it 
was in her character and training to give, and circumstances 
enabled her to add some of a different nature. In a month she 
was to sai] for India, to take the head of a large hospital there, 
and she had been so occupied that she had had little time to 
prepare an outfit. She had meant to spend her time at High 
Cross in making herself a supply of under-linen; but it was 
long since she had done any needlework, and she found it more 
difficult and irksome than she had anticipated. She was really 
delighted to put her materials into Annie’s more experienced 
hands. Then for Annie there were no more dismal thoughts 
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about the debt at the shop, and even the baby-clothes began to 
come under the head of possibilities. 

“Would you like me to stay with Jesse this evening, while 
you go to church?” asked Mary one Sunday afternoon, putting 
her head into the lower room of the summer-house. 

“Thank you, Nurse Mary, I don’t think I shall be going,” 
Annie answered. 

Mary was not a preacher, but she had her views. 

“Oh, I wish you would! ” she said. 

“You see, Nurse,” Annie explained, hanging her head, “I don’t 
like to go—not till Jesse and me are married.” 

Mary hesitated a moment, then : 

“ Why don’t you get married ? ” she asked. 

* Because Jesse’s father’s against it,” replied Annie. ‘ We've 
written times and times, but he’s a hard-hearted man as likes to 
make other folks miserable; and Mr. Shepherd says that being 
under age, we can’t be married without our parents’ consent.” 

“Tf that’s the case, it is certainly very unfortunate,” said 
Mary, meditatively. ‘I don’t know what the law is, but perhaps 
Mr. Shepherd is mistaken about it.” 

To Annie this supposition appeared highly improbable, and 
she did not even mention it to Jess. 

On the Tuesday morning Nurse Mary, having sent Annie down 
to the sewing-machine, and got Jesse into his chair by the 
window, seated herself at his side. 

“Jesse Williams,” she said gravely, “will you answer me 
truthfully if I ask you a very important question ?” 

Jesse was a little startled by the solemnity of this address, but 
after a bit he replied : 

“You ask away, Miss, and I'll answer you as well as I know 
how.” 

“ Well, is there really nothing to prevent your marrying Annie, 
except your father’s refusal of his consent ? ” 

“To be sure there’s not,” he returned, “nothing at all. Why, 
Miss, you don’t mean to say as you've got round father?” And 
he looked at her with admiring awe. 

She laughed. 

“T haven't tried, for it’s not worth while. Yesterday I went 
to a lawyer in Oxford, and he told me it’s all a mistake to fancy 
you want your father’s consent. Any boy over sixteen can 
legally marry without asking any one’s leave.” 

Some minutes of gaping incredulity on Jesse’s part followed 
Mary’s exposition of the law; at last he began to allow there 
might be something in it, and eventually— 
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A VILLAGE TRAGEDY. 


“Maybe the lawyer’s right,” he said. “ But it 7s a queer start. 
To think as Mr. Shepherd told me wrong! But how do you know 
as the lawyer's right ?” 

Then he ran as well as he was able to the top of the stairs, shout- 
ing “ Annie! Annie! make haste here.” 

She came up quite frightened, to see what was the matter. 
Mary and Jesse both told her at once. For a minute or two she 
could hardly take it in, but stood staring from one to the other. 
Then her blue child-like eyes filled with tears; she went up to 
Mary, and taking her hands, looked in her face. 

“J don’t believe you’re a lady,” she said ; “I believe you're an 
angel.” 

Mary kissed her and put her arms round her; Annie laid her 
head on the Nurse’s soft shoulder, and Mary thought she was 
crying quietly. A few tears ran down her own cheeks, and fell 
on the young creature’s bright hair. 

The successes of benevolence are as intoxicating as other 
successes. Even Mary, who, whatever the Williamses might think 
about it, was a mortal, could not escape their effects. Not 
content with having been able to do them one real service, she 
wanted to be altogether the Good Fairy—to smooth away every 
difficulty from their path, till at the end of the story it should be 
written, not only “So they were married,” but also “and they 
lived happily ever after.” 

Providing herself with a commission from the Vicarage to 
purchase a couple of fowls, she set out one afternoon for Pontin’s 
farm. She had only knocked twice at the iron-studded door when 
Aunt appeared. 

“And lucky you was too, Miss,” she observed, while she was 
superfluously dusting a chair in the parlour. “For our Benny 
he always said you might as well rap at a tombstone as at this 
here door. He was one of your funny ones was Benny, poor 
fellow—him as is gone among the blacks.” 

Mrs. Pontin knew the Vicar’s niece by sight, but Mary did not 
know her. She had expected to find her a much more formidable 
person, especially as she gathered that words had passed between 
Mrs. Hayes and Mrs. Pontin, and was not aware that the latter 
had a short memory for quarrels, and was always respectful, if 
independent, with the gentry. She was neither a democrat nor a 
dissenter, and quite recognised the right of the Vicarage to 
interfere with her in matters of indifference. But it was ill 
talking in the best parlour, bolt upright on a horsehair chair, and 
fixed by the glassy stare of the stuffed animals. The dog, mangy 
and white, that had been Aunt’s; the overgrown rabbit, the 
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4 A VILLAGE TRAGEDY. 


squirrel, the guinea-pigs and ferrets once beloved of Ben; the 
fox that had been killed by the Cross, and whose head grinned 
vengefully down from between two tails of uncertain origin. 

From Mrs. Hayes’ order, Mary found it a little difficult to pass 
to the subject of Annie. She began to talk about the setting of 
eggs and the rearing of poultry in general, and at last invented 
some business in connection with these to bring her there another 
day. On this occasion Mrs. Pontin took her out into the stack- 
yard, where some fowls were scratching which were supposed to 
reflect particular credit on the establishment. The door of the 
big barn stood open, and in a corner among swathes of hay was 
dimly visible the solemn profile of the old turkey hen; the very 
same who had been the cause of so much agitation in the family. 

“Have you many turkeys this year?” asked Mary. 

It was a harmless question, yet she felt excited as she put it, 
for it was the first move in her game. 

“ Well, to be sure, there’s a good few,” replied Mrs. Pontin, 
admitting as much as could reasonably be expected. “The old 
hen there, she don’t lay many eggs herself, but she do hatch ’em 
like clockwork. I was in a taking last year when I thought she 
was lost.” 

“Did she stray ?” asked Mary. 

“Stray you may call it,” returned Mrs. Pontin. “She was 
let loose. She came back as pitiful a figure as ever you see, poor 
thing—half of her tail-feathers gone and two of her chicks.” 

“Then it wasn’t so bad as you thought,” said Mary; and 
continued at a venture—* Altogether I hope things were not as 
bad as you thought, Mrs. Pontin. Do you know the Vicar is 
going to put up Annie’s banns next Sunday ?” 

“And time too, according to what I hear,” answered Aunt. 
She spoke without bitterness—with indifference. Events had in 
her own eyes and in those of her acquaintance justified her 
opinion of Annie, and even her behaviour to the girl; and, freed 
from the irritation of her daily companionship, Aunt had for- 
gotten her wrath, if not her dislike. It was not Annie’s mis- 
conduct which had puckered Mrs. Pontin’s forehead and brought 
the lines round her mouth. 

“T have seen a good deal of Jesse Williams and your niece,” 
Mary went on, “and I feel sure when they are once married you 
need not be afraid of their disgracing you again in any way. 
Other people will forget the past—and oh, Mrs. Pontin, I do hope 
you and her uncle will too!” 

“I shouldn’t be against seeing her after she’s married,” 
returned Aunt condescendingly ; “not if she come humble-like 
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and asking our pardon and saying as how we'd acted right 
towards her, her uncle and me. But she won’t, Miss—not she! 
They’re all of a brood, them Pontins, and it ain’t in ’em; they’re 
as obstinate as they can stick. I know Pontin he is; and if she 
did come I can’t undertake what he’d do.” 

“T expect he would do whatever you thought right,” said 
Mary, hopeful and flattering. 

Mrs. Pontin’s mouth tightened. 

“ Don’t you go for to say that, Miss, when Benny he’s out among 
the blacks. It ain’t me as has druv him there. And Uncle, as 
kep’ putting off and putting off going to the Barricks, when I 
says to him, again and again, ‘He’s there, as sure as the nose is 
on your face.’” 

Mary had now touched the really sensitive point. It was true 
that Mrs. Pontin bad urged her husband to go to the Barracks 
several times before he had gone, and that by this delay he had 
missed seeing Benny. Aunt had not been sparing of her 
reproaches. It was then that an illusion which had long been 
incubating in her mind broke the shell. She convinced herself 
that there had never been a serious difference between herself 
and Ben; Uncle’s harshness had been the sole cause of his 
leaving home. The amicable business-partnership under the 
form of marriage which the Pontins had been carrying on for 
fourteen years was now seriously disturbed, though not on its 
practical side. She became more irritable, and he less enduring. 
James Pontin was not given to tracing things to their source, and 
he did not definitely tell himself that his troubles were due to 
his having done his duty by his relations. He only said folks 
were all alike; there was no good to be got by being kind to 
them, and a man did best to mind his own business. The 
labourers in his fields noticed he grew closer-fisted and rougher- 
tongued. 

Once on the subject of Ben, Mrs. Pontin went on. In vain 
did Mary make cunning little attempts to draw her back to the 
Williamses and their affairs. Benny’s history, as seen from the 
newest point of view, must all be told, and the old story of Kite 
and her marriage with Pontin; but now the commentary ran 
somewhat differently. 

“T’m sure I never should ha’ married him if I'd thought he’d 
ha’ been so cruel to Benny, poor boy.” 

At last she paused. James Pontin was opening the gate leading 
from the orchard to the stackyard. 

Mary had often seen him in church; a tallish man, better 
built than most of his class, and with a way of carrying his head 
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and a direct look that made him almost imposing. He lifted his 
straw hat and stopped by the two women. 

“‘ The lady was a-telling me as Jesse Williams and our Annie 
are to be asked in church next Sunday,” Aunt observed. 

He looked at her sternly for a moment, and then, with a studied 
indifference very unlike her own real indifference, replied : 

“ Maybe—it ain’t no concern o’ yours, or mine either!” and 
turning to Mary: “ Will you please to tell Mr. Hayes, Miss, as I 
can send my man to mow the churchyard to-morrow. He sent 
and ask me about it.” 

“ Miss was a-saying,” Mrs. Pontin went on calmly, “as she hoped 
we'd see em again when they was got respectable.” 

There was a pause, while Mr. Pontin slowly turned a lowering 
brow from Mary to his wife and back again. 

“ Did she want you to come here ?” he asked. 

“ Who—Annie?” returned Mary, somewhat confused. “No, 
she said nothing about it; she doesn’t know. It was only that I— 
I was just talking to Mrs. Pontin.” 

“ Well, I can excuse your mentioning it,’ he answered, with a 
kind of haughty respectfulness, “considerin’ you're a stranger in 
these parts, young lady. But the girl, she knows my mind, and so 
do the neighbours too. She’s no kin of mine, and it’s my partickler 
request that no one shall talk of her as though she was.” 

He lifted his hat again and went indoors. 

“There, Miss, you see it ain't no use talking to him,” said Mrs. 
Pontin philosophically, clearing the last remains of the meal out of 
her pan with a stick; “and I don’t know as he’s so fur wrong. 
Selina—that’s Annie's mother—she always was a bad ’un, and black 
cats mostly has black kits. Folks talk a deal about ‘ turning over 
a new leaf, and maybe they does it now and egain; but lor! if 
you've got a dog as has worried a sheep, or a hen as has tasted an 
egg, you can’t be comfortable in your mind about ‘em just because 
they’re lying quiet for a bit. You must excuse my talking of the 
dumb animals, Miss, but they ain’t so different from Christians, 
that they ain’t—leastways from them as ain’t gentry.” 

The word Christian suggested to Annie a reference to the 
Prodigal Son. Mrs. Pontin might have answered that we have no 
information as to the subsequent career of that individual, but the 
mention of him only took her back to the subject of Benny, from 
which she was not again to be distracted. 

Mary was discouraged and rather humiliated by the failure of her 
little attempt to patch up a peace, and said nothing about it to 
Jesse or Annie. It was not many days after this that she left 
High Cross. The Horseley fly came crawling up the hill to fetch 
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her ; and as she passed the Manor on her way to the station she 
stopped it to say a last good-bye to Jesse and Annie, who were 
waiting at the door in the wall. She jumped out, laden with her 
parting presents; a bundle of calico and flannel for Annie, and 
for him a sealed packet with the superscription—To buy the ring. 
The farewells were warm but hurried. They called out more 
thanks, more good wishes as she drove away, and putting her head 
out of the rattling window, she saw them for the last time as they 
stood by the old stone doorway in the sunshine; Annie's bright 
head, and Jesse, long and still lean from his illness, waving a red 
cotton handkerchief. 

The young couple for whom she had done so much were sad at 
parting with her, yet that sadness could not take away the 
happiness she had brought to them. There was a peaceful look 
on Annie’s face and a girlish gaiety about her such as Jesse had 
not seen since they sat on the garden wall together. For his 
part he enjoyed the holiday of his convalescence. It was summer 
weather, rich in sun, and perhaps unconsciously their mood was 
influenced by the general beauty and joyousness ef the world 
about them. That, however, would hardly have consoled them if 
their material affairs had not been progressing; but Annie had 
earned enough to cover their expenses, and by the time they had 
been “ asked” three Sundays in church Jesse was to all appearance 
well, and doing his work at Mr. Shepherd’s again. But the day 
before they were to be married he was able to get away by train, 
to buy the ring in Oxford. Annie had promised to meet him on 
the field path that leads from the station to High Cross. As she 
was walking on the Horseley road, along the back of the ridge, 
Abel, Mr. Pontin’s labourer, passed her, jogging along in an empty 
cart, Abel had his own reasons for taking sides against Mrs. 
Pontin, and would always have been friendly with Annie, if she had 
given him the chance. 

“D’ ye want a lift to Horseley ?” he shouted. 

Annie shook her head. 

“Thank you, I sha’n’t go no further than the windmill,” she 
answered ; and he jolted on. 

The field path went off from the road over a kind of buttress of 
hill, where the gorse grew and a windmill was slowly turning in 
the breeze. Annie sat down at the edge of the slope. The 
corn-fields looked very golden, and the distant hills very blue, 
beyond the great dark sails of the mill and its tumbledown 
substructure, patched here and there with scarlet tiles. Far 
and wide the red wheat and the yellow and feathery barley were 
ripening in the August sun. A fleeting glory rested even on the 
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great dreary field with the great dreary workhouse in the middle. 
Annie almost smiled as her eyes fell on it, to think how Jess 
would not even look that way, and how often he used to say she 
ought not to fret if her child was born out of wedlock, so long as 
it hadn’t got to go to the workhouse. The thought of that 
possibility she knew would be enough to keep him steady and 
industrious, if ever he were tempted to be otherwise. She could 
also see the Horseley station, which stood a little out of the 
village. A short train was coming slowly along the line from 
Oxford ; Jesse must be in that. Just then the gate into the road 
creaked, she turned round and saw the idiot coming through. A 
course of cuffs and kicks from Jesse had cured Albert of coming 
to the Manor, and she had not seen him for some time. He was 
dirtier and even more nauseous in appearance than he had been a 
year before; Annie could not bear to look at him, and fixed her 
eyes on the station, behind which the train was disappearing. 
He, however, had no intention of being ignored. He crawled up 
on his stomach, and putting his chin on her knee, peered into her 
face with his one eye. Then he opened his mouth wide, to show 
her a whole green apple inside before he began crunching it 
noisily. There was nothing dangerous or unfriendly about him, 
nor would the average inhabitant of High Cross have found him 
disgusting ; but Annie, unfortunately, was of a nervous tempera- 
ment. 

“ Get away, Albert,” she cried, “or Jess will be after you.” 

He looked up with a cunning leer. 

‘“* Not here—Jess,” he said, in a thick, slow voice. 

She did not know he had made an advance in his talking of 
late, and it startled her as much as though one of the pigs had 
answered her. Just then a heavy express came dashing along 
the line from London, its white pennon streaming behind it, and 
tore through the station with a scream. Albert started up, and 
pointing at it waved his ragged cap, dancing, shouting and 
laughing all together. When it had passed through it slackened 
speed suddenly, and then stopped. The idiot ran off down the 
path to get a nearer view of the train, while Annie, thankful to 
be rid of him, sat idly watching several dark figures pass to and 
fro between the express and the station, which was half masked 
by a grove of trees. After some delay the express went on. 
Albert, however, did not return, for he had found a dead and torn 
rabbit among the gorse, and was busy completing its dissection. 
The country was very quiet; the shadows of the hedgerow elms 
were stealing out across the corn-fields, the far-off hills were 
growing more mistily purple, the sails of the mill had stopped 
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turning. She got up and looked down the path, but saw no one 
coming; only half-way down the hill the figure of Albert, stooping 
over something. Presently she heard the noise of a cart rattling 
along the Horseley road. It was coming so fast and wild she 
would have thought it was a runaway, had she not distinguished 
a long way off the screaming of the driver to the horse and the 
lashing and cracking of his whip. She turned and sauntered to 
the gate, with the faint yet alert curiosity of one who is idly 
waiting. When the cart reached the gate, the driver pulled up 
the horse so savagely it almost fell on its haunches. It was a 
farm-bred beast, not built for fast going, and it stood there with 
its neck stretched out, panting, and covered with dust and sweat. 
She saw to her surprise that it was her uncle’s cart, with Abel in 
it. The young fellow’s hat was pushed to the back of his head, 
and he looked strange and excited. 

“Annie! Annie Pontin!” he called out at the top of his 
voice, though she was only a few yards away from him. 

She came through the gate. 

“Get up, quick! quick!” he cried. 

“What's the matter, Abel?” she asked, frightened at his look 
and manner. 

“Don’t you stop to ask that, my dear,” he answered, holding 
up his hand in a wild kind of way. “Scramble in sharp, I say, 
and I’ll have you down at the station in a jiffy.” 

She got up by the wheel as fast as she could, he pulling her in 
by the shoulders. Then turning the horse, he lashed it on again, 
and away they went, racing and rattling along the straight road 
to Horseley. 

“Do tell me what’s the matter, Abel?” she entreated. 

“JT said as I wouldn’t,” he answered, looking away. 

“Has anything happened to Uncle?” she asked. 

He shook his head. She was conscious at the same moment of 
feeling that it would have been a relief to her if the answer had 
been “ Yes,” and of blaming herself for feeling so. 

“Ts it Jess?” she asked. “Has he been taken ill?” 

“ He’ve not been taken ill,” answered Abel shortly. 

They had begun to go down the long hill into Horseley, 
and Abel, though he was usually pretty cautious, kept on 
lashing the horse, standing upright in the front of the cart, 
momentarily in danger of being pitched out on his head among 
the rolling flints. There was something in the tone of his reply 
which made the words unsatisfactory. Annie wrung her hands 
nervously. 

“Has he had an accident?” she asked. 
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Abel frowned straight in front of him, and went on driving the 
horse. 


“ Abel!” she cried once or twice, “Abel!” but he took no 
notice. 

At last she seized him by the coat. 

“Tell me what’s the matter, Abel, tell me directly.” 

He turned round and began to swear. He was a temperance 
man not given to the use of bad language, but never had Jesse 
Williams, senior, himself rapped out a bigger volley of oaths. It 
startled Annie, especially because he did not look as though he 
were angry, only yery pale and queer, with a twitch about his 
mouth. 

“Tf you must know, you must,” he said, when he had done 
swearing—‘ Williams have been run over by thetrain. He went 
to cross the line and the express knocked him down. Now don’t 
take on, Annie Pontin, don’t take on!” 

But she was not taking on. She had been full of poignant 
anxiety up till then; now the blow had fallen it was as though a 
bullet had hit her in a vital part and she felt no pain. Only 
everything had suddenly become very unreal, and when she 
fancied she was asking “Is he dead?” she was only moving her 
lips. 

“It was a lucky thing as I happened to come to the station,” 
Abel went on, relieved to find she was not making a scene, “ else 
no one would have known where you was.” 

“Is he dead?” she asked again, this time in a real voice. 

“No,” answered Abel, “ but he’s badly hurt.” 

He either could not or would not tell her anything more, and 
she felt in suspense again by the time they reached the station. 
The station-master, a stalwart bearded man of the railway type, 
stood outside talking to the young porter who was his sole subor- 
dinate. They both turned very grave faces to the cari as it drove 
up. 

“This is the young woman, sir,” said Abel. 
“Ah!” returned the station-master, helping her down carefully, 
* you've not come much too soon.” 

He put his hand on Annie’s shoulder and took her through a 
small gate on to the railway, beyond the station. A man was 
scattering cinders between the platforms; on each side she saw 
the stretch of steel lines, flashing in the evening sun. 

“Tt’s a sad business, a terrible business—but you must be a 
brave girl, my dear,” said the station-master. He stopped, with 
a lump in his throat. It had been bad enough when he was 
expecting some stout coarse country wench to arrive, but to have 
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this delicate-looking young girl, evidently just about to become a 
mother, appearing on such a scene was horrible. ‘“ You see,” the 
station-master went on, as they walked up the slope to the oppo- 
site platform, “the slow train was just starting when he stepped 
behind it to get across the line, so he didn’t notice the express 
coming. Now you must expect to see him look terrible bad; I’m 
afraid he won’t know you,” he added, with his hand on the waiting- 
room door. “Have a drink out of my flask before you go in.” 

She shook her head and followed him into the room. Two men, 
doctors apparently, started up from the ground and hastily threw 
a large black tarpaulin over some instruments and bandages and 
the body of a person who was lying there. They had tucked up 
their shirt-sleeves, but not so high as to protect them from 
splashes of blood, and their hands and wrists were stained a 
brownish-red colour. It looked the worse because their white 
shirt fronts and black ties and coats retained the usual pro- 
fessional neatness and cleanliness. One of them looked at Annie, 
and the other at the man under the tarpaulin, who was moaning 
with long faint regular moans; yet, judging from his face, he 
was not conscious. The ashen face showed above the black 
tarpaulin, thrown back on a heap of leather cushions, and 
distorted with pain and horror; the drawn lips showed the 
clenched teeth, and the eyelids drooped half over the fading eyes. 
Was this deathly mask, ghastly and strange even in the eyes of 
Annie, indeed the healthy sanguine young face of her lover? She 
made a step or two towards him, as pale almost as he, with her 
arms hanging straight down by her sides and her large eyes 
unnaturally dilated. 

“Jesse!” she said, in a loud whisper; but he showed no 
consciousness of her presence. Then she threw herself down by 
him on the ground, with one hand in his hair and the other on 
his breast, and gathering up all her strength, cried again, 
“ Jesse !”—in a harsh shriek that did not seem to belong to her. 
There was a faint, almost imperceptible movement in his face, as 
though the sound had reached him; but again her voice failed 
her, and with her head lying close to his on the leather cushions, 
she said, in an agonised whisper: 

“ Look, darling, look—Annie’s come.” 

Just then one of the doctors, moving away a sick-looking 
curate who had been sitting near with a book on his knee, put 
a spoon between the dying man’s teeth and succeeded in getting 
some brandy down his throat. Ina minute or two he lifted his 
eyelids a little and slowly recognised Annie, who was leaning 
over him. She broke into incoherent tendernesses, kissing him 
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all over his face and hair between her words. He kept on 
looking at her with a painful kind of frown, as though trying to 
collect his thoughts. At last he said, in a slow, faint voice : 

“ Ain’t it hard, Annie—oh, ain’t it hard!” Then he moaned 
again and shut his eyes. The doctor poured some more brandy 
down him, and the next time he opened them he seemed clearer 
in his mind. He tried to get his hand up to his breast, but it 
fell back heavily on the floor. Annie was still leaning close over 
him, to catch his words. 

“Feel in my waistcoat pocket, quick—quick,” he said to her. 

She put the tarpaulin down from his shoulders, felt where he 
directed her, and brought out a small silver paper packet. 

“It’s the ring,” he gasped. ‘“ Put it on—quick.” 

She obeyed with trembling fingers, hardly knowing what she 
did, and the tears beginning to rain down on his breast. 

“No one can’t say now as I didn’t mean to make an honest 
woman of you,” he went on more distinctly ; and then—“ Annie, 
Annie darling, what will you do when I’m gone?” 

“Don’t trouble about me, my dear,” she sobbed. “But oh, 
Jesse, I can’t let you go—I can’t part with you. There’s no one 
in the world I love but you—I don’t seem to have told you that 
enough. You've been such a deal to me since father died, and 
now you're going too. Oh, do try and stay with me—do try!” 

He groaned, and then with an effort, speaking quite loud, said : 

“You mustn’t let my child go to the workus, whatever you 
do. Td rather a thousand times we was all dead together. 
Starve it, I say, sooner than send it to the workus.” Then his 
voice dropped into a murmur, “I should ha’ liked to,” and died 
away inarticulate in a long sigh. 

The doctor hurriedly put some more brandy into his mouth, 
but it trickled out again. Presently the doctor got up and went 
away. 

Annie remained crouching on the ground, sometimes wiping 
the burning mist of tears from her eyes, and holding Jesse’s hand, 
which was cold when she first took it, and kept growing colder. 
The station-master stood with his back to her, looking out of the 
window; there was no one else in the room, but from the 
adjoining lavatory, where the doctors were washing their hands, 
came a subdued sound of conversation and the noise of a tap 
running. She sat on, waiting for Jesse to open his eyes and 
speak to her again. At last the elder of the two doctors came 
up and touched her on the shoulder. 


“Come, my poor girl,” he said kindly, “you'd better not stay 
here any longer.” 
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“Are you going to move him?” she asked, getting up; and 
then, suspiciously, “You're not going to take him to the 
Union ?” 

“ He shall be taken home, if you like,” the doctor answered ; 
“but you must go on first.” 

“Yes—to get things ready,” she said. ‘But what if he 
comes to himself while I’m gone?” 

The doctor paused a minute, and then replied significantly, 
“He won't do that, my child.” 

She turned great horror-stricken eyes, first on his face, then on 
Jesse’s, and back again. He answered almost involuntarily 
aloud, the dumb interrogation. 

“Yes,” he said, nodding gravely, “ the poor fellow’s been dead 
this quarter of an hour.” 

Dead! Before she had had time to realise half what that 
meant, a horrible sensation of nausea overwhelmed her, and the 
room seemed to fill with a thick darkness. Yet she stood upright 
and could hear the conversation round her. 

“She’s fainting—catch her,” said the elder to the younger 
doctor. 

“No wonder,” said the younger, putting her down on a bench; 
“it’s enough to kill her.” . 

There was an opening of windows and a bringing out of flasks. 

When the darkness and sickness had passed away, the poignant 
anguish of mind had gone too; everything seemed unreal again, 
as it had done when Abel first told her of the accident. She allowed 
herself to be led outside, when they had promised that Jesse 
should soon follow. There was a group of people in the dusty 
space behind the station, attracted by the news of the catastrophe. 
The curate, who if he had weak nerves had a kind heart, had 
ordered the one fly Horseley could supply, and drove up in it just 
as Annie came out. It was an act of heroism on the part of the 
shy young man to shut himself in alone with her and start off 
on the uphill road to High Cross, but he felt it was his duty, 
for his rector was away, and the doctors, who had left the express, 
were anxious to get on by the next train. His intentions were 
indeed better than his performance. He was but a lad fresh 
from Oxford, without experience of a deeper sorrow than a 
plough in the Schools, and without that power of imaginative 
sympathy which is as much an intellectual as a moral gift. 
What could he say or do, brought face to face with the workings 
of a remorseless Fate ?—Nothing, except proffer commonplaces 
about the Lord’s will, like a novice in necromancy repeating 
spells from the book of some great magician whose secret he had 
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not yet mastered, and surprised to find them of none effect. 
Annie did not cry; he began to wish she would. When they 
reached the Manor; half the village was waiting in the road, for 
Abel had brought the news of the accident. The curate could 
not help being greatly relieved when he had handed her over to 
a woman who stood at the door. This was Mrs. Baker. Not 
only had Mrs. Baker’s early life been somewhat disreputable, but 
she had had a son killed by falling out of a cart; a combination 
of circumstances which pointed her out in her own eyes and in 
the eyes of the village as the proper person to receive and 
comfort Annie. It certainly was less dreary to come into the 
house with a stout motherly arm round her, than in entire 
loneliness. Not that there was much chance of her being lonely, 
for the sympathy of the neighbours outside, while demonstrative 
and sincere, was combined with a good deal of curiosity and “ the 
joy of eventful living.” In justice to those who one by one dropped 
into the lower room of the summer-house, it must be admitted 
that if Annie had been another Mrs. Baker, she would have found 
a certain distraction, tasted a solemn pleasure, even at this early 
period, in being the centre of so much tragic interest and telling 
her story over and over again to each fresh arrival. As it was 
she sat at the table with her chin on her hand, breathing every 
now and then a deep sigh, partly of bewildered misery, partly of 
physical exhaustion. 

“She won’t touch the tea as I’ve made her,” said Mrs. Baker, 
addressing the little circle of matrons. ‘“ There, my dear, you 
must drink it down like medicine, you must, though I’m sure its 
as nice and sweet as can be. It’s not only yourself as you’ve got 
to think of, is it, Mrs. Pike?” 

“No, no,” responded Mrs. Pike, wagging her head; “it’s the 
poor fatherless orphan of a baby as you’ve got to mind.” 

And all the matrons joined in chorus, lavishing on the unborn 
infant more epithets of sympathy and endearment than it was 
likely to come by during the whole of its conscious existence. This 
was followed by a chorus of approval, on seeing Annie drink the 
tea. 

“ Ah, I know what it is!” exclaimed Mrs. Pike. ‘ When that 
poor baby of mine died sudden—you remember, Mrs. Clinker, the 
one as I was waiting to have christened till I could get it a new 
frock—I took on that I shouldn’t have eaten a bit or a sup the whole 
day, if Pike hadn’t happened to be able to get me a rabbit, which he 
knew I was partickler fond of; and my sister Brown she cooked it 
for me, me not having the spirit so much as to make up the fire.” 

“Ay, I remember it very well, Mrs. Pike,” returned Mrs. 
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Clinker. “Lor, how you did take on! Now it’s an odd thing, 
seeing what a number of deaths there’ve been in our family, as 
not one of them have been sudden. But my husband and me 
being first cousins, and our fathers and mothers cousins beside, 
it’s all one family like, and they goes off mostly very gradual in 
a decline.” 


Here Mrs. Baker took up the tale, but addressing herself more 
to Annie. 

**No one ’ud ever think to look at me now, fresh-coloured and 
hearty, how I went on when my poor boy was took. Why, I 
pined pretty near toa shadder. Poor fellow! he liked his glass a bit 
too much maybe, but he was fond of his mammer, he was, from 
the time he was as high as that. And there he was—jogging 
along down the hill, just happy like with his beer in him, when 
the horse slipped and pitched him out into eternity, as you may 
say, without a moment to prepare. They picked him up and 
brought him home on a shutter, but he was dead, quite dead. I 
never heard him speak again after he says to me, as he passed the 
door, ‘Don’t wait supper for me, mother—don’t wait supper for 
me, he says. Jesse spoke to you afore he died, didn’t he 
Annie ?” 

The eyes of the whole party rivetted themselves on Annie with 
eager attention. They were all longing to question her, but 
there was something about her which made it difficult; yet she 
answered Mrs. Baker. 

“Yes,” she said, with a little shiver. 

That was all. There was a pause, each one wishing that some- 
one else would continue the cross-examination. Just at that 
moment an unexpected auxiliary appeared in the doorway; one 
whom no scruples or awe of any kind would restrain from asking 
any questions that might occur to him. This was Mr. Solomons, 
the bailiff from whom, as representative of the landlord, Jesse had 
rented the summer-house. 

He was a man with a body shaped like a swollen kind of gourd, 
and supported on two crooked little legs. The shape of his nose 
also suggested a gourd, though one of a different species, purple 
and drooping. A small black hat, quite new, sat jauntily on the 
top of his bloated face and fat red head. Mr. Solomons lived just 
under the hill, and had made a pretty penny by acting as bailiff 
for the landowner, and as horse-breeder and money-lender on his 
own account. He was quite a protentate in High Cross; a con- 
descending potentate, who loved to spend his evenings in the 
arm-chair at the King’s Arms, drinking gin-and-water and holding 
forth to an admiring audience till he could hardly tumble into 
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his pony-cart. It behoved him to have the latest details of the 
catastrophe, to retail among the pipes and glasses that evening ; 
and who had a right to walk into the house if not himself? He 
went through the form of knocking on the open door with his 
knobby stick, and came in without waiting for an answer. Then 
he sat down on a chair near the door, with his double chin resting 
on his stick and his watery eyes fixed on Annie. 

“Well, my dear, how do you find yourself?” he asked. “It’sa 
great trial, I'm sure—a great trial.” 

Annie murmured some inaudible answer. 

“T really haven’t heard anything about it,” he continued, “ so 
I thought I’'d just come round and see how you was getting on. 
Dear, dear! however did he manage to get knocked over ?” 

Mrs. Baker furnished the due reply. She felt a little nervous, 
for Annie’s sake, at the want of alacrity the girl showed to oblige 
Mr. Solomons. She gave him the details scrupulously, but there 
would have been more piquancy in getting them first hand ; so 
after listening to Mrs. Baker for a bit, he turned once more to 
Annie. 

“So you got speech of him before he died—that was a comfort, 
though I don’t suppose he could say much to you, poor fellow, 
could he?” He waited in vain for some response, then, catching 
sight of her left hand: “Well, you've got the ring, anyhow, I 
see; that’s a good thing. I heard some talk as he was going to 
marry you, but I didn’t know he’d done it.” 

“They was to have been married to-morrow, poor things,” 
Mrs. Baker explained. “He'd been to Oxford to get the ring. 
That’s how it comes on her finger, I suppose.” 

Annie flushed deep crimson. 

“It was his own doing, he made me put it on himself 
before——” she said, and stopped short. 

“That ain’t legal, my poor girl, it ain’t legal,” returned Mr. 
Solomons, slowly shaking his head. ‘“ You’re no more a wedded 
wife for that than you were yesterday. I’m very sorry for you, 
that I am, a pretty girl like you, but I must tell you the 
truth.” 

Annie rose from her chair. The perpendicular lines which had 
come between her brows during the last hour or two deepened 
into a frown, and her eyes flashed. Mr. Solomons became soothing. 

“Come, come, my dear, I don’t think any the worse of you for 
it. I dare say he meant to do it legal, if he’d lived—I’m sure I 
can’t say. Any way there’s many a nice girl has made a slip to 
begin with, and found plenty of young fellows glad enough to 
take up with her all the same. Ain’t that so, Mrs. Baker ?” 
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Mrs. Baker was silent. Mr. Solomons had chosen a rather 
unfortunate moment for delivering himself of this immoral senti- 
ment. There was a momentary dispersion of the little crowd of 
half-grown boys and girls that had gathered round the door, and 
the figure of Mrs. Hayes stood on the threshold. The bailiff 
jumped up, and taking off his small hat with a muttered something 
between a greeting and an adieu, vanished with surprising alacrity 
as she came in. Annie was still standing at bay; her apathetic 
calm had given place to a sombre excitement. She did not seem 
to notice her tormentor’s flight. 

“ Yes, it’s my wedding-ring,” she said, stretching out her left 
hand, “and I’ve as good a right to wear it as any one who’s been 
married in church. It was Jesse’s wish as I should wear it. 
Mrs. Hayes, you can bear me witness as everything was arranged 
for us to be married at nine o’clock to-morrow morning. It’s bad 
enough for me to be left without him; it’s cruel if its happening 
to-day instead of to-morrow is to make a difference to me and my 
child as long as we live.” 

“Yes, it’s a great mystery, a terrible judgment,” sighed Mrs. 
Hayes, as she took off her brown veil and folded it up. Her sigh 
was one of genuine concern, yet she could not resist the tempta- 
tion to improve the occasion. 

“This ought to be a terrible warning to you High Cross girls,” 
she said, turning to the whispering group at the door. “I grieve 
very much for you, Anne Pontin; but, you must remember, 
‘whom He loveth He chasteneth,’ and accept His chastise- 
ment.” 

“Perhaps I could, if it came just,” returned Annie, rebelliously. 
“But why are Jess and me to be the only ones to suffer? 






















































f There’s Aunt—wasn’t she to blame? And Uncle, who’s been a 
hard man to us? They go on living comfortable enough, and so 

7 do plenty as has done worse than we did.” 

1 A groan of horror at this bold blasphemy went up from every 

, one in the room except Mrs. Hayes. She was a cold woman, but 

6 


she had the qualities of her defects and was reasonable, within 
certain limits. 

“These are mysteries we can’t undertake to explain,” she said. 
Then turning to the bystanders—“It’s foolish to notice the 
girl’s talk—pray what business have you here, all you idle 
folks, chattering and gaping at the poor creature? No wonder 
she’s half crazy. Now in three minutes I expect this house, 
and the garden too, to be clear of every one of you except Sarah 
Baker.” 


In one minute and a half every vestige of a human form had 
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disappeared from the Manor, with the exception of Mrs. Hayes, 
Annie, and Mrs. Baker. 

“Now, Anne Pontin,” said Mrs. Hayes, “the sooner you get 
into bed the better.” 

“When are they going to bring Jesse?” asked Annie, still 
trembling, flushed, and faintly rebellious. “I don’t want to go to 
bed till they’ve brought him.” 

“ Nonsense,” returned Mrs. Hayes. “ Mr. Shepherd’s sending a 
cart, but they probably won’t be here till quite late this evening.” 

Annie allowed herself to be put to bed, and Mrs. Hayes went 
home. As she passed through the village, where the whole 
population was standing about in groups, discussing this and 
every other catastrophe that had ever occurred within the 
knowledge of anyone, her mind was unusually disturbed— 
disturbed as her house might have been if an earthquake-wave 
had passed under it, temporarily disarranging the furniture. To- 
morrow everything would be put straight again, but to-day she 
had a passing consciousness that the world was not so ob- 
viously justifiable in all its arrangements as it usually appeared 
to her. 

Meantime Annie lay on the bed, like a person in a fever, 
tossing from side to side, with little moaning sighs. It would 
have been excruciating to anyone with nerves to sit by and 
listen to the ceaseless tossing, the ceaseless sighing; fortunately 
Mrs. Baker had none. She lit a fire for company, and sat over 
it, dozing from time to time. About ten o’clock a cart stopped 
outside, and there was a heavy tramping below. She started up. 

“They’re a-bringing him,” she said. 

She would have liked to go down, but she was afraid lest Annie 
should follow. However, to her surprise, Annie did not offer to 
go, even after the men had gone. She lay quite quiet now. 

“Mrs. Baker,” she said presently, “please do go home. You 
couldn’t get much sleep here with me, and there’s no call for you 
to sit up tiring yourself.” 

“Lor, Annie Pontin!” cried Mrs. Baker, “you can’t think as 
I'should go and leave you alone all night with the corpse.” 

“Oh, what does it matter?” answered Annie, with suppressed 
impatience. “I don’t want to be uncivil, but I'd really rather 
be alone.” 

“T might sit downstairs,” said Mrs. Baker doubtfully ; but she 
did not particularly fancy the prospect of spending the night 
with the mangled remains of poor Jess. 

There was a struggle, in which the arguments of Annie were 
greatly assisted by visions of a hot supper and a familiar feather- 
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bed, which presented themselves alluringly to Mrs. Baker’s 
mind's eye. 

“Well, you’re an odd girl,” she said at last. “I’m sure I 
couldn’t abide to be left like that. But you must have it your 
own way, and if you’re taken bad in the night it’s but a step to 
my house.” Then, kindliness once more prevailing over selfish 
relief, she kissed her. ‘Now don’t you spend the night fretting 
and hurting yourself and the little one. It’s a terrible thing 
when anyone you cares about is took sudden like that; I know 
it well enough, and no one could have fretted more than I did 
about my poor Jim. But there! the Lord in His mercy don’t 
allow things to last with us that way. Just you think as you'll 
have a hearty boy afore long, as’ll work for you the same as his 
father did. Bless you! a boy ain’t none the worse for being a 
love-child. My Jimmy as was took, he was; and there never 
was a son as was kinder to his mother, if he was a bit fond of 
his glass, poor fellow. Good-night, my dear, good-night.” 

It was a profound relief to Annie to hear the door close after 
worthy Mrs. Baker and to be alone for the first time since this 
strange horror had befallen. To-night she must realise all it 
meant, collect herself, make up her mind what to do; to-morrow 
she would be surrounded, carried off by Mrs. Hayes or some one 
else, whither she knew not, unless she had a settled determina- 
tion of her own. She partially dressed, and taking the candle 
went downstairs. As she opened the door of the lower room the 
light fell on a litter of straw and something lying on it, covered 
with a sheet. There was an indefinable awfulness about the 
veiled outline of the long white motionless thing. She stepped 
forward quickly and flung the sheet off the dead man’s face. 
Yes, that was Jesse’s face, set and strange, but calmer and less 
painful than when she had seen it that afternoon. It would be 
comforting, she thought, to sit by him, she would feel less lonely, 
and perhaps the tears would come; those tears which for hours 
had seemed to be burning and seething in her brain like liquid 
fire. It was not a year ago since the stormy night when she had 
knocked at this very door and Jesse had come down and taken 
her in, She had been miserable enough then, but her misery 
had been less absolute. She remembered vividly the comfort it 
had been to lay her head on Jesse’s shoulder and cry and tell 
him all her troubles, and how good and tender he had been to her 
then and always—yes, always. She laid her head down now on 
“ dead breast and began to sob, with terrible hard tearless 
sobs. 

“ Poor Jess! poor Jess!” she whispered. 
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Only last night, holding her in his arms, he had said how well he 
was beginning to feel, and told her again what a lucky fellow he 
thought himself, and how he never dreamed of being so happy as 
that when he came out of the workhouse school. And to-day he 
had been snatched away out of the life he had cared for so much 
by a cruel death, made more bitter by the thought that he was 
leaving her and her child in imminent danger of falling victims 
to that Union which was to him the embodiment of evil. “ Poor 
Jess! Poor Jess!” She lay there sobbing and whispering her 
love and grief and pity, till suddenly, as she kissed his face, its 
iciness thrilled through her, and she felt that the coldness of the 
corpse, striking through the cotton shirt, had chilled to the bone 
the cheek she had been resting on its breast. In a moment its 
strangeness and impersonality were borne in upon her; its 
severe impassivity, its utter indifference to all that she could say 
or do, or feel, or suffer. It was not Jesse who lay there, it was 
Death itself, the King of Terrors. There seemed something un- 
natural and sacrilegious about these endearments, this passionate 
sorrow ; and replacing the sheet with trembling fingers, she fled 
upstairs. 

When the thrill of awe and fear had passed, she said to herself 
that the night was wearing on, and that she must think what to do. 
She sat down in the old beehive chair in which she had slept the 
first night she had spent at the Manor. “You mustn’t let my 
child go to the workhouse.” That was the injunction Jesse had 
laid upon her. How was she to fulfil it? She had money in the 
house, but scarcely enough to carry her on to the time when she 
expected her confinement, certainly not enough to cover her 
expenses then. She would be wholly unable to prevent their 
sending her to the Workhouse Infirmary. And if she so far out- 
raged her own feelings and disobeyed Jesse’s command as to allow 
their child to be born a pauper, what was she to do afterwards? 

She would leave the Infirmary burdened with a child, without 
money, without a character, and without friends. Without 
friends! That was the bitterest part of it all. Turn where she 
would, she could see no one in the least likely to give her effective 
help. Her thoughts did not even touch on her uncle and aunt, 
and speedily dismissed Mrs. Hayes. Nurse Mary was somewhere 
on the sea between this and India, as lost as though she had sailed 
for another planet. The schoolmistress who had been so kind to 
her in London was married and gone she knew not whither. 
It was, as I have said, a misfortune to Annie to have been 
born in a higher and more provident class than that into which 
she had fallen, and also to have a clearer and more educated 
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intelligence than is commonly found in her own. The semi- 
destitute are a great and not wholly unhappy family of Micawbers, 
Had she belonged to them she would have at once decided to live 
by taking in needlework—although she might have had every 
opportunity of knowing how short a cut is this same needlework 
to starvation or the streets. But Annie had not only seen, she 
had observed the struggle for existence; how hard it is for the 
robust respectable woman who has a child to support, how 
desperate for one like herself. 

Needlework! It is “taken in” at every other house in a small 
street ; it buys butter for those who have bread, but lucky and 
few are those who can feed and warm and clothe themselves 
and their children by it. Annie, it is true, had no ordinary powers 
of mere good stitching; if some kind-hearted energetic woman, 
such as are common as daisies in our English land, had known of 
her talents and her sad plight, she might have been put in afair way 
to earn her bread, and butter too. But they knew not of her, nor 
she of them, nor did she realise that there was more in her fingers 
than in those of all the other women she had seen toiling and 
struggling and falling aroundher. No. Like some wild creature 
caught in a trap, and hearing the cruel hunter’s steps drawing 
nearer and nearer, she sought round her desperately for some 
loophole of escape from this darkness into the light and move- 
ment of hopeful purpose. But look where she would there was 
nothing to be seen but a black hopeless wall of misery. Her 
child would be taken from her, brought up in the dreary prison 
of the workhouse school, and turned out into the world despised, 
friendless, fatherless and motherless. Motherless, because she 
herself would be a stranger to him, either in the Union, or toiling 
somewhere as the drudge of a coarse mistress, who would overlook 
the blot on her character if she were allowed to pay her less on 
account of it. All her shame came back upon her mind with crush- 
ing weight, mingled with impotent exasperation against the cruel 
fate which had bound its burden irrevocably upon her at the very 
moment when it seemed about to be lifted off. It felt heavier 
now there was no longer any living creature besides herself who 
knew and understood all the circumstances of her step aside from 
the path of respectability. Our notions of our own personalities 
are so largely gained by the reflections of ourselves we see mirrored 
in the eyes of others, that Annie’s self-respect was involuntarily 
injured by the consciousness that now in the whole world there 
were no longer any eyes which could reflect back to her an 
unsullied Annie; the victim not of passion, but of injustice and 
ill-fortune. The impudent bloated face of Mr. Solomons and his 
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coarse words kept reproducing themselves in her mind. Ah! 
why had she minded the shame, when Jesse was there to protect 
and believe in her? Now every insolent brutal man she met was 
at liberty to insult her, without even being blamed for it. What 
would become of her? What could she do? She peered forward 
into life and saw nothing but abysmal darkness. 

“You mustn’t let my child go to the workhouse. Id rather a 
thousand times we were all dead together.” The words returned 
to her with an illuminating flash, and she stood up with a kind 
of “ awful warmth about the heart,” a feeling of trembling and 
exultation. Here was the solution of the problem, to find which 
she had been beating her brains for half the night. She had 
found it at last, just as the grey dawn was creeping in at the 
window ; and it was so simple, so absolute. She did not stay to 
ask what manner of death she should choose; simultaneously 
with the idea of self-destruction had come the vision of the long 
glittering lines of the railway, and the thundering, rushing train. 
Throwing on a shawl, she opened the door on to the staircase. For 
a moment she paused, still holding the candle in her hand, glanced 
round the room, and laughed a low, triumphant laugh. Let the 
world awake in an hour or two; let Mrs. Hayes and the rest come 
here with their management and their hollow consolations—she 
would have escaped, be gone and free from them for ever. She 
felt curiously exhilarated, like some thrice-wretched Cinderella, 
who has been left to wait for the step-sister’s return among her 
ashes, and to whom a sinister fairy-godmother has unexpectedly 
appeared with the promise that she too shall go to the palace of 
the king. This sense of exhilaration overcame her awe as she 
passed through the lower room, and standing at the feet of the 
corpse, she addressed without uncovering it. 

“ It’s all right, Jesse,” she said, “‘ we need none of us go to the 
Union. There'll be money enough to bury us if they sell the 
things, and we'll all lie snug in the churchyard.” 

Then she went out into the drear chill twilight of dawn. As 
she walked swiftiy along the Horseley road her whole being was 
bent to one end. She was not thinking at all; but she was 
conscious of the hot blood seething and drumming in her ears, 
and occasionally of passing some familiar object dim and 
mysterious in the dusk. When she came to the windmill there 
was a band of clear cold light round the horizon, just touching 
the lower edges of two thin black bars of cloud. The dark bulk 
of the mill untouched as yet by daylight colours, the diagonal 
lines of the sails etched themselves against the pale distance and 
the brightening sky. There flashed before her eyes a vivid picture 
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of Albert, laughing and dancing in the path as the express rushed 
through the station. She closed them for a moment and tossed 
back her head, as though to shake off the odious importunate 
vision, and hurried on, her mind once more absorbed in her 
purpose. 

When she reached the bottom of the hill, she turned off in the 
opposite direction to the Horseley station. In a few minutes she 
came to a level crossing, but though there were no signs of life 
in the little house by the side of it, scarcely higher than the 
hollyhocks and sunflowers in its garden, the high gates closed 
across the line on either hand effectually prevented her from 
gaining it at this point. With a feeling of petulant annoyance 
at the obstacle she began to follow a rough lane running parallel 
to the line. Presently the hedge on one side stopped, and there 
was nothing between her and the railway embankment except a 
strip of waste land. It was rough with tufts of brown tasselled 
rushes, and patched and striped with russet colour and bright 
green, after the manner of marshy places; even the hot summer 
had not dried it. She plunged across the spongy ground, through 
the dank white fog that hung over it, and reached the embank- 
ment. Somehow she had expected to find a train rushing to 
meet her as soon as she arrived, and she experienced again a 
movement of petulant disappointment as she looked up and down 
the line and saw and heard nothing. The sun was now half 
above the horizon, brightening the low wreaths of mist that 
floated along the valley and the stretch of pale water to her 
right, where the rushes and shimmering willows blended im- 
perceptibly with their own reflections. No one but herself 
seemed stirring, or even breathing, in this silent, beautiful world, 
yet she knew that in reality she might at any moment find her 
way of deliverance blocked by some stupid remorseless fellow- 
creature. Going to the foot of the bank she sat down under a 
bush which screened her from the sight of any one who might 
look from the level-crossing. A nervous impatience devoured 
her, a longing to have done. Sitting quiet there, she could not 
be so absolutely passive in her mind as she had been while she 
was walking on to a definite end. It occurred to her that she 
ought to say a prayer, but she could think of nothing to say. To 
people brought up in the habit of prayer it becomes an instinct ; 
many who have deliberately abandoned it find themselves in some 
crisis of their lives falling on their knees and calling on a God 
whom they do not for an instant believe can either hear or help 
them. Annie had always heretofore taken it for granted that 
He existed in some remote conventional way ; but she had not 
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acquired the faculty of praying as a child, and now she seemed 
powerless to do so. The talk of London artisans of the higher 
class who had come to see her father—talk which she had heard 
years ago, and never thought of since—came back to her mind. 
They said that there was no God, and that when we died it was 
for us the end of all things. She hoped it was so; she only 
wanted to have done with everything, and sleep, But up at High 
Cross no one, from Nurse Mary to the worst and poorest man in 
the village, questioned His existence. Ah! Nurse Mary would 
be sorry for Annie and Jess when she heard about it a long time 
hence ; there was a little pleasure in feeling that. At any rate, 
if there was a God who knew about her, He would also know sho 
had not wanted to be wicked, and that now she was doing the 
only thing left her to do. If He punished her in another life 
He could not make her suffer more than she was suffering in this 
one, and He would not punish her unborn child. 

The far-off whistle of a train sent a shock ones her. 
“Christ have mercy upon us! Lord have mercy upon us!” she 
repeated, clenching her hands. The thunderous vibrating sound 
was coming rapidly nearer; she got up, but she was trembling 
from head to foot, and her knees gave way under her. She was 
conscious of a great revolt of the flesh against the fixed determina- 
tion of her will. The dull obedient body had allowed itself to be 
driven so far by the impetuous spirit, but now the end approached 
it started back shuddering with instinctive horror, like some 
beast when the doors of the slaughter-house are opened. “No, 
no! I cannot die!” cried the writhing flesh. “You must, you 
shall!” answered the implacable will. So distinct were the two 
parts into which her being resolved itself, that they scarcely 
seemed to cohere. It was as though two persons were slowly 
climbing the steep bank: one a condemned criminal, struggling 
in cowardly anguish away from her doom; the other an iron- 
handed warder, steadily dragging and pushing her on towards it. 
There was a taste like blood in her mouth, and the earth and sky 
were veiled in a reddish fog. She could not see the train coming, 
but she felt sure it was now close to her. ‘ Kneel down,” said 
the unyielding will, and the faint and trembling body sunk on its 
knees. There was a harsh grinding noise; the driver of the train 
had seen her and put on the brake, but it was too late. She was 
groping for the rails, like a blindfolded victim groping for the 
scaffold, and suddenly the mist about her changed into a thick 
black darkness, through which she went falling and falling into 


utter nothingness. 
* * * * * 
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The blue of infinite space, stretching away inconceivably high 
overhead, the silver of clouds, beaten thin by far-off winds, 
drifting and drifting across it. Was not this the brightness, 
the illimitable calm of eternity? No, it was only the morning 
sky into which she lay looking up, without any movement of 
mind or body. Gradually she reassumed her conscious being, 
and became aware that she was lying on the ground, out of doors, 
and that her hair was dripping, and her face cold and wet. With 
an effort she sat up, and stared stupidly at the scarlet poppies 
and yellow ragwort and small pink bindweed that flaunted beside 
her on the sunny bank. 

“Where am I? What’s happened?” she asked herself aloud. 
A man in a dark green corduroy jacket and trousers, who was 
coming up to her with some water in his cap, answered surlily : 

“ As to what’s happened, you knows more nor I do—except so 
far as I see you roll down this here bank. I thought the train 
had knocked you down, but I don’t see no bruises. As to where 
you are, you're on the Great Central main line, and a very great 
liberty you’ve took in coming here.” 

Annie looked round and saw she was sitting half-way down the 
railway embankment. In a moment she recollected how she 
came there. She had passed through the agony of death, the 
jaws of the grave, only to come out into the old life, the old 
homeless world. She laid her head on her knees and began to 
shed hot tears of weakness and weariness and passionate dis- 
appointment. 

“T see very well what you was up to,” the man went on after a 
pause, sternly, but not without signs of relenting. ‘And I tell 
you again as you took a very great liberty with our line. It 
ain’t right and it ain’t legal what you was after, young woman, 
and if I do my dooty I shall take you to the nearest police- 
station.” 

“Qh no, you won't do that—please say you won’t,” Annie 
pleaded; “I’ve had so much to bear already, I couldn’t bear 
anything more. I'll promise to go home and never to come here 
again, if only you'll let me off this time.” And she sobbed 
pitifully. 

“ Well,” returned the man more mildly, “I don’t want to be 
hard on you. I'm a family man myself, and I know there’s 
plenty of women gets light in the head when they're in your 
way. There’s a goods train just due, and if you'll come and sit 
in my house till it’s by, I'll think the matter over.” 

She followed him along the stony line, crying bitterly all the 
way, and sat down to wait for him in his little room, with the 
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sunshine coming in at the window through the pink hollyhocks. 
There was a noise of gates opening and shutting, the intermi- 
nable roll and rattle of a long luggage train, and presently the 
man came in. 

“You seem a respectable young person,” he said—by which 
he meant, “You're a nice-looking young woman, and seem in 
a deal of trouble”—‘“and if you'll give me your word to go 
home and not come trespassing on our line again I'll let you 
go, and say as little as I can help about this here business.” 

Annie gave the required promise, in a weary, listless tone; 
nothing seemed to matter much. He took a cup out of the 
cupboard and poured something into it out of a milk-jug, and also 
out of a black bottle. 

“You drink this,” he said—“and take a bit of bread with 
you, if you're in a hurry to be off. You ain’t fit to go any 
distance,” he added, looking at her doubtfully. He would have 
liked to ask her where she came from, but there was something 
about her which forbade questions. 

All that she wanted now was to get home unobserved and keep 
the secret of her failure. She thanked the man, and taking the 
bread in her hand, started cff. The man’s rough kindness and 
the nourishment he had given her had refreshed her almost 
against her will. Like a person recovering from a severe illness, 
who feels a pleasure in the everyday process of living, however 
dreary Life in the abstract may appear to him, so she too, return- 
ing from the gates of Death, could not help relishing her crust of 
bread, and feeling a peculiar sweetness in the sights and sounds 
and scents of the summer morning, with its sunshine and dew, 
and intimations of reawakening life. An old man was milking 
by a meadow gate, and lifted his head from his cow’s sleek side to 
wish her good-morning as she passed. When she began to climb 
the hill she startled large and prosperous families of rabbits, 
taking their breakfasts on the short grass ; away went their little 
white scuts, flying over the turf in all directions, and disappearing 
into the gorse, and under the banks and the hillocks. After all, 
perhaps the village had not been wrong in thinking Sarah Baker 
the right person to comfort Annie. Last night the poor girl had 
been impatient of her presence and of her words, but now what 
Mrs. Baker had said to her about having a son came back to her 
with something like a gleam of hope. She began to think it just 
possible that the fainting-fit which had overcome her on the 
embankment might turn out to have been providential. But for 
that she would have taken her child away from a life which he 
might come to enjoy as much as Jesse had enjoyed his. Sup- 
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posing she had a boy, she could make a great struggle, and if she 
could not prevent his being put into the workhouse school, she 
would try and live near him and see him often, so that he might 
not grow up without anyone to love. Then when he was old 
enough to work, they would live together. Perhaps he would 
grow up strong like Jesse, and quick and clever like her father, 
and be a prosperous man some day, as other boys as poor and 
friendless as he had come to be. Buta girl—ah! that would be 
different. It was not worth toiling and suffering on through life 
in order to bear and rear another woman, to toil and suffer also. 
Nurse Mary herself had indiscreetly allowed that a woman’s life was 
a poor affair for the most part, and that she did not think the little 
girls of the lower classes would lose much if Judgment Day came 
before they had taken their turn at it. If it was a girl ?—well, 
then she hoped she would be strong enough to resolve and act ; 
but now she seemed to have no strength to bear even the thought 
that it might be. It was borne in upon her that she was going 
tv be the mother of a son. 

The sails of the windmill that had looked so black as she went 
down glittered in the sun as she slowly mounted the hill. She 
got three-quarters of the way up quicker than she would have 
thought possible—but what was this? She was not cold, yet her 
teeth were chattering, she was shivering and shaking from head 
to foot, and by no effort of will could she modify the access. It 
did not hurt, but it thoroughly startled her, and she almost 
wished she could see some one about. There was nothing moving 
except the rabbits and the spiders running along their bright 
bridge of gossamer, in the warm sunshine. She went on; but 
she seemed to have lead on her feet, and to be walking up, up, an 
interminable precipice. At first, in the general sensation of 
weariness and strangeness, she hardly noticed the spasms of pain 
that begun to ache through her whole body, but by the time she 
had reached the top of the hill she was conscious of active physical 
suffering. She sat down, feeling as though it were impossible for 
her to goa step further, but then it occurred to her what this 
anguish and extreme weariness meant. Andshe who a short time 
before had shrunk from her fellow-creatures, and had deliberately 
devoted herself and her unborn child to death, now, mastered by 
the pangs of the flesh and its imperious instincts—the terror, the 
craving for human help and sympathy which even the animals 
feel when the hour of maternity is at hand—now rose up and fled 
with all the strength and purpose that were left in her, back to the 
village ; back to those rough neighbours she had flung from her 
this morning, for all eternity, as she supposed. 
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Oh, if some one would only come along the road! Many a 
morning carts and labourers would be passing at this hour, but 
the luck was still against her, and no one came. Staggering on, 
sometimes running for a few yards, sometimes falling on the 
roadside bank crying out vainly for help—oh! would it never 
finish, that long streak of white road, roofed with its streak of 
blue sky, between the high dusty hedges? She knew every inch 
of it, yet through the nightmare world in which she moved it 
stretched itself out for ever and ever,an unbroken interminable line. 

At last, after hours, as it appeared, of horrible effort, she saw 
the familiar Scotch fir-tree and the high roof of the summer- 
house. She reached the carved doorway in the wall and looked 
in. Everything was quiet. Evidently there was no one there 
except the dead. She must go yet further to Mrs. Baker’s 
cottage, which was the first house in the village street, just 
beyond Pontin’s farm. When she got as far as the stone cross 
she sunk down on the steps of it, opposite the farm-house. The 
Pontins were early people, and at that moment Aunt was opening 
the parlour casement. Annie did not notice her; she did not 
think of the day she and Jess had been thrust out across that 
clean white threshold; every faculty was bowed under the 
tyrannous domination of bodily anguish. Rising, she went on to 
Mrs. Baker's. She did not stay to knock, but hanging 
desperately on the stiff latch, stumbled in and subsided on a chair 
close by the door, Mrs. Baker with her husband and two 
grown-up children had just finished breakfast. She was full of 
excitement and sympathy and self-reproach at having overslept 
herself and left Annie so long alone. 

“But you was so quiet last night,” she said. “I never thought 
as your troubles were coming on you.” 

The husband and son were stalwart men, and quickly making 
a hammock out of a blanket, they carried Aunie back to the 
Manor, Mrs. Baker following. James Pontin, who was in his 
farm-yard, came to the gate to look at the odd procession. 

Old Master Godfrey, the village patriarch, with his stick and 
his white smock and his seedy beaver hat, was following it at a 
little distance. 

“Who's that they’ve got there, Master Godfrey?” asked 
Mr. Pontin, with natural curiosity. 

It had been known in the village last night that the Pontins 
had not helped their niece in her trouble; the obdurate one had 
been James, not his wife; for after all Aunt was a woman. 
Public opinion, which had before been mainly in their favour, had 
now turned strongly against them. 
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Master Godfrey hobbled up to the gate. 

“It’s your niece Annie, Farmer Pontin,” he answered. “She's 
took in labour, and not a soul in the house with her except the 
dead. Ay, poor thing! It’s a sad trial.” 

James Pontin set his face like a flint. 

“As folks sow, so they must reap,” he said shortly. His 
thoughts went quickly on to Benny, and he hoped the boy too 
might be eating of the bitter fruit of his ingratitude. 

The old man looked up timidly in the face which from being 
merely grave and a little heavy had grown so immovably grim. 

“Ah, James Pontin!” he said, turning away, “I hope it ain’t 
true as the Lord sticks at forgiving us as we forgive them as 
trespass against us.” 


A week after Annie’s return Mr. Evans was standing at the 
Manor door waiting to mount his mare. He was waiting because 
Mrs. Hayes, coming along the road with the inevitable soup-tin, 
had held up from afar a mandatory hand loosely swathed in a 
brown cotton glove. 

“Good-morning, Doctor,” she said when she came up. “I 
want to know what you're going to do with Annie Pontin. 
Here’s Solomons—a wretched old sinner the man is, too—insists 
upon turning her out. In that case she must go to the Union at 
once. After all, she’d have to go there sooner or later.” 

Mr. Evans was young and still excited about his cases. He 
brought his hand down on his mare’s sleek shoulder with a slap 
that made her dance. 

“Solomons daren’t do it,” he said. ‘I’ve warned him it’s as 
much as the girl’s life’s worth.” 

“He told the nurse last night he meant to, all the same,” 
returned Mrs. Hayes calmly. 

“She'll die and I shall prosecute him—I should like to 
prosecute him!” cried the fierce Doctor. 

“People fuss so now-a-days,” replied Mrs. Hayes. “ Why, 
dear me! my sister was always up and about by the time her 
babies were a fortnight old.” 

Mr. Evans looked unutterable things. 

“You don’t consider,” he said, “this girl had a delicate 
constitution to start with, and now, of course, it’s smashed up. 
The wonder is how she’s pulled through the business at all.” 

“ Why, what's the matter with her?” asked Mrs. Hayes. 

“Nothing’s the matter—everything’s the matter. She’s 
organically weak. Bother her and pull her about and she won’t 
be ill, she’ll just leave off living. That’s all.” 
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While her case was being discussed below, Annie was lying in 
bed in the upper room of the summer-house. Mrs. Baker sat in 
the beehive chair with the baby girl on her knee; for the event 
had not justified Annie’s presentiment that the child would be a 
boy. The district nurse was in the house a good deal, and by 
Mr. Evans’ directions slept there; but when she was out 
Mrs. Baker would often come and sit with Annie. Neither she 
nor the nurse could make the girl out at all. She hardly ever 
spoke, but lay still hour after hour, staring before her with 
great cavernous eyes. She did not seem much interested in the 
baby when they laid it on the bed by her. She would look at it 
in a fixed sad way, and once or twice said “ Poor little thing,” as 
though it belonged to some one else; but she never talked to it. 
She had asked where Jesse was buried, and nothing more. 

Mrs. Baker was not fond of silence, and as the baby lay on her 
knee stretching out its tiny feet to the fire like the most prosperous 
baby in the world, she said : 

“ Lor, how nicely she’s getting on! She’s beginning to fill out 
her skin, that she is.” 

“ Do you think she will live, Mrs. Baker ?” asked Annie, turning 
a worn, strange look on the matron. 

“Live? Of course she will,” Mrs. Baker answered—“ live and 
be hearty.” 

“ Poor little thing!” said Annie again. “It would be happier 
for her to die, wouldn’t it? Life’s so hard for us poor folks.” 

“Of course it’s hard,” returned Mrs. Baker indignantly, “ but 
we gets used to it, and we likes it. It ain’t right to be wishing 
your baby dead; and if you talk so, Annie Pontin, I shall think 
you're a wicked girl as wants to be rid of the trouble and shame of 
it.” 

The weak tears came into Annie’s eyes. 

“Qh, don’t scold me, Mrs, Baker,” she cried, “I can’t bear it. 
It's not that I want to be rid of the baby, but I don’t want to 
leave her to the Union and no one to care about her. It would be 
much better if we was both dead.” 

“The doctor says you’re going on as well as can be expected, 
and there ain’t no call for you to die,” returned Mrs. Baker 
severely. ‘Tm sure it’s wonderful how the Lord in His mercy 
have brought you through all this, seeing you always looked so as 
if the wind ’ud blow through you.” 

There was silence while Mrs. Baker was engaged in wrestling 
with the white ribbons of a minute pair of knitted shoes, which 
Annie had insisted on having put on the baby’s feet because Nurse 
Mary had made them. It had been in vain to tell her that for a 
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baby of a week old to wear shoes was clean against all the sump- 
tuary laws which regulate infant apparel. 

There was a loud rattat-at on the door below, and popping the 
baby into the bed, Mrs. Baker went down. Then a colloquy 
began in the lower room, gradually assuming the character of an 
altercation; a man’s voice deep and bullying, and Mrs. Baker’s 
raised in wrath and indignation. At last, with a final volley 
delivered from both sides at once, it ceased, and there was a 
sound of heavy waddling footsteps followed by the roll of departing 
wheels. 

“Well, of all the brute beasts I ever see, that Solomons is the 
worst !” exclaimed Mrs. Baker, re-entering Annie’s room. “To 
come here and talk about turning you out o’ Friday, with the 
corpse, as you may say, hardly across the threshold, and you being 
as you are! I says to him, ‘Mr. Solomons, don’t you know as 
Doctor says you're as like as not to kill the girl ?’—‘ Bless you, 
I don’t put no faith in them doctors,’ say3 he. ‘She’d be a deal 
comfortabler in the Union. I give notice last week as I'd got a 
new tenant for this house.’” 

Mrs. Baker stopped, terrified at her own impulsive indiscretion, 
but Annie did not seem agitated. 

“Do you think he'll do it so soon as all that?” she asked. 

“Lor, my dear, I don’t think nothing,” returned Mrs. Baker 
hastily. ‘ Nor don’t you trouble your head neither. There’s the 
doctor or some one’ll see to it.” 

That night the district nurse, who slept in Annie’s room, was 
summoned away to the mother of the idiot; a woman in an 
advanced stage of disease, who was expecting her thirteenth child. 
She lived at the opposite end of the village street to the Manor, 
near the Church and the Hall. About six o’clock the next 
morning the nurse and the doctor stood outside the cottage door. 
The former had to appear at a coroner's inquest that morning, and 
as she passed the Union on her way, she was to send Mrs. Evans 
up a temporary nurse and some necessaries from the Infirmary. 
As they stood there they saw Albert coming along the churchyard 
path. He looked particularly dirty and unkempt; probably he 
had not been undressed the night before, but had curled himself 
up to sleep in some corner and stolen out as soon as the day broke. 
Moreover he seemed to have got some unusual plaything which 
amused him exceedingly. It was a long-shaped bundle, which he 
kept holding up in the air and rocking in hisarms. At last, with a 
yell of glee, he laid it down on the top of a flat tombstone. A 
feeble cry, like the yawling of a weakly cat, reached their ears. 
“Whatever have that boy got?” asked the nurse crossly. 
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Mr. Evans had long-sighted eyes, and he looked earnestly. 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed, “I believe it’s a baby.” 

Then he set off running to the churchyard. The nurse saw 
him in brief pursuit of the ungainly boy, who, instinctively fore- 
seeing an assault on his person or property, dived away with his 
prize among the hillocks and stones. Mr. Evans seized him and 
removed the bundle from his arms, firmly but carefully, Albert’s 
boots meantime making considerable acquaintance with the 
doctor’s shins. Then Mr. Evans came back to the cottage with 
the bundle in his arms. 

“ Here, Nurse,” he said, “just warm this little brat and give 
it some milk. There are no bones broken, but it’s squalling like 
anything, poor little beast, and no wonder. Where on earth can 
it come from?” 

The nurse in amazement took the baby, glanced at the shawl it 
wore, and then atits feet. A tiny white shoe was on one of them. 

“Lor, if it ain’t Pontin’s baby!” she exclaimed. ‘“ How ever 
did he get the child?” 

Mr. Evans gave a whistle of dismay. 

“Then that young ourang-outang’s been frightening the 
mother into fits,” he said. ‘ You wait_here, and I'll be back as 
soon as I can.” 

And he started off up the village street at a sharp trot. 

When he came back he was panting and hopelessly bewildered. 
“She’s gone!” he gasped—“ disappeared—not a soul in the house. 
Most extraordinary!” 

The nurse was feeding the baby with a spoon, in a skilful 
professional wholly uninterested manner. 

“Just like them hussies!” she sniffed. ‘The quieter they 
are, the deeper they are. I always thought Pontin was deep.” 

“What the deuce can have happened to her?” soliloquised 
the doctor. “I'd have taken my solemn oath she couldn’t walk ten 
yards,” 

“ Folks can mostly do what they pleases,” returned the nurse. 
“IT dare say she'd more nor one string to her bow, and as soon 
as she got the chance she’s gallivanted with somebody and left 
her brat to the parish.” 

“‘ She can’t be far,” insisted Mr. Evans, “ unless some one’s carried 
her. I shall just go across to Mr. Hayes. But what’s to be 
done with the baby? Upon my word l’ve got my hands pretty 
full this morning.” 

The nurse shrugged her shoulders. 

“There’s trouble enough in this house already,” she said. “It 
can’t stop here, and it’s got no relations to count. It'll have to 
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go to the Union; and if Iwas you, sir, I'd just let it go straight 
off. I can carry it so far, and there’s Jones in the Lying-in Ward 
as lost her baby the day before yesterday. It was just the age 
of Pontin’s, and they’ve had a deal of worry with her, and will be 
glad to let her take to this one—so the sooner she has it the better.” 

The doctor was bothered. 

“Very well,” he said. “It can’tdoany harm. If any one wants 
it it’s easy to fetch it back, and it will get a breakfast anyhow.” 

The nurse was in a hurry and started off. The path by which 
she was going led across the churchyard, down some steps under 
the branches of the great yew, through a wicket, and so over the 
fields. The doctor also had to cross the churchyard to reach the 
vicarage. When he was half across, it struck him that the Hayes 
were not exactly the sort of people to appreciate going out into 
the wilderness after lost sheep at six o'clock in the morning. He 
paused and wandered aimlessly under the yew-tree, looking after 
the nurse with a slight qualm at the summariness of the step he 
hadtaken. She was already a good way down the hill; there was 
an indefinable something about her way of shouldering the baby, her 
stiff back and rough gait, that would have prevented any observer 
from mistaking her for a mother, or even an interested person. 

It was a very fine morning, as fine as the morning little more 
than a week ago when Annie had walked up from the level 
crossing. A heavy dew lay on the nettles and rough grass of 
the churchyard and on the meadows, where the shadows of the 
trees and hedgerows lay long and cool. He saw on one side the 
flat country, with its corn-fields all pale in the early sunshine ; on 
the other the view was partly blocked by the bulk of the old Hall 
and its many elms. The blue smoke was beginning to curl up 
from one of the big chimney-stacks above its brick gables. Below 
them was a long moat-like fish-pond, much deeper than the one 
in which the horses were watered. The field sloped to it suddenly, 
making a steep bank, and all round stood great elms. As he 
looked, the grey far-off hills seemed floating in the air between 
their branches. Then his eye was caught by a figure moving out 
from under the shadow of the churchyard wall, and making for a 
small white object that lay on the grass in the direction of the 
pond. It was Albert. He stooped and picked up the white 
object, which Mr. Evans then saw to be a baby’s shoe. He 
remembered that the foundling had had but one, and it suddenly 
occurred to him that Albert might be of some use in tracing its 
mother. He stood in the shadow of the yew to watch. The idiot 
broke into a shuffling run, and disappeared down the bank under 
the elms. Mr. Evans followed, noticing as he went that there 
were already several tracks through the dew. As soon as he 
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reached the bank he saw a woman lying on it immediately below 
him; she was lying straight on her back with her feet towards 
the pond. The idiot was crouching close to her with his arm 
across her breast, peering in her face and jabbering to himself, 
A sudden dreadful thought came into the doctor’s mind. He 
stepped quickly down, and the idiot moved away as quickly with 
a howl of terror and annoyance. It was undoubtedly Annie, and 
she was equally undoubtedly dead, but there were no marks of 
violence on the body. She had slipped on a skirt over her night- 
gown, a pair of shoes and a shawl, and had evidently, from the 
position of her left arm and hand, been carrying the baby. By 
some supreme exertion of the will she had struggled so far with 
it, probably intending to lay herself and her child under the deep 
waters of the pond, when suddenly her strength had failed her and 
the end had come. Albert must have found or followed her, and 
carried the child away from its mother’s body. There was a look 
of painful effort stereotyped on the dead face; the square white 
teeth were clenched, the brows drawn together, and the glazed 
eyes very wide open, staring up into the clear morning sky. Her 
right hand still clutched a handful of coarse grass, which she must 
have caught at in her fall. The eastern sunshine was filtering 
through the elms on the other side of the pond; a long narrow 
ray slanting across it fell on her white night-gown and her white 
young throat, another caught the gold ring on her left hand, 
which lay across her breast. The doctor was standing quite still 
now, and Albert forgot to be afraid. He crept up close again, and 
kneeling by the corpse, moved the left hand. He touched the 
gold ring once or twice with his finger, grinning meantime and 
scratching his chin with his other hand, then stopped short, as 
though half-frightened at his own audacity. But in a minute he 
took hold of it again, leering up in the doctor’s face as he did so. 

“ Not here, Jess,” he said, with his slow, thick utterance; and, 
throwing back his head with a loud chuckling laugh, “Jess not 
here,” he repeated, and pulled violently at the ring. It sprung 
off into his hand, and at the same instant Mr. Evans seized him 
by the arm. As quick as thought he ducked his head, and his 
strong teeth met in the flesh of the doctor’s wrist. Freeing 
himself thus from the grasp of his captor, with a cry of rage and 
spite he threw the ring over his shoulder as hard as he could 
throw it. For a moment it turned and glittered in the air, then 
with a faint splash it disappeared, and a tiny circle of ripples, 
widening and widening, till they touched the grassy bank, 
disturbed the dark surface of the pond. 
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Peacock. 


In a letter written about sixty years ago, Shelley tells his friend 
Peacock that: “ Your ‘ Melincourt’ is exceedingly admired, and I 
think much more so than any of your other writings. In this 
respect the world judges rightly. There is more of the true 
spirit, and an object less indefinite, than in either ‘ Headlong 
Hall’ or ‘Scythrop.’ ” 

Since that time two generations have passed away. To most 
readers ‘ Headlong Hall’ and ‘ Melincourt’ are names which awaken 
no associations whatever. If they know Peacock at all, they know 
him as the friend of Shelley, who published some time ago in 
‘Fraser’ his version of the separation of the poet from his wife. 
But of his own works they know nothing, unless, indeed, some 
admirer of Shelley has been at the pains to hunt out ‘ Scythrop,’ 
in order to gain an idea of the poet from the caricature. And 
the reason is partly to be sought in the fact that Peacock is not in 
any sense a representative man. He had the misfortune to be at 
once more liberal than the Liberals, and more tory than the Tories. 
He was indeed of no party but the party of common sense and 
humanity, which is and always has been a very small minority. 
He wrote mainly for his own amusement. If in his early days he 
thought of literature as a career, he abandoned the idea when he 
found that the world was not inclined to take what he had to 
give; and it was when his works began to attract attention that 
he laid aside his pen to devote his time to his duties at the India 
Office. But though he has not become a popular author, he was 
a remarkable man, occupying a considerable place among the 
satirists of his time. In what he wrote there is wit and humour 
enough to deserve a reading, even when the whims and theories, 
over which he makes merry, are things of the past. 

The chief events of his uneventful life are these: He was born 
at Weymouth in 1785. At six-and-a-half years of age he went to 
school, but before he was thirteen he left, and from that time 
forward he was entirely self-taught. For some years he lived at 
Chertsey; thence he removed to London, and became a student 
at the British Museum. The reading of these years made him 
what he was; he used to say that he owed everything to his 
Greek, and though he never became a finished scholar he had a 
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knowledge of Greek authors such as few men, even among the pro- 
fessed scholars of his time, possessed. At nineteen or twenty he 
began to publish, but not with much success. In 1808-9 he was 
secretary to Sir Home Popham, who was then in command of 
H.M.S. Venerable, an occupation not at all to his taste, and which 
he soon abandoned. For some years after 1810 he was in Wales, 
and there, at Nant Gwilt, he first made Shelley’s acquaintance in 
1812. In 1815 he settled with his mother at Marlow. Here, for 
a time, Shelley was his neighbour, in the days when he wrote the 
‘Revolt of Islam,’ before finally leaving England. In 1819 Peacock 
became a clerk in the East India Company’s service. In 1820 he 
married a lady whom he met in Wales, and whom, at the time 
when he proposed, he had not seen for eight years. On his 
marriage he removed to London, but in 1823 he settled at Halli- 
ford with his mother and wife. His mother died in 1833; his 
wife, after a few years of marriage, became an invalid, and con- 
tinued so till her death in 1852. In 1856 he retired from the 
Company’s service, and from that time to his death he rarely left 
Halliford, except to visit his friend Lord Broughton. 

His novels were published in the following order :—‘ Headlong 
Hall,’ 1816; ‘Melincourt, 1817; ‘Nightmare Abbey,’ 1818; 
‘ Maid Marian,’ 1822 ; ‘ The Misfortunes of Elphin,’ 1829 ; ‘Crotchet 
Castle,’ 1831; ‘Gryll Grange,’ 1860. 

His literary activity thus extends over half a century ; and as 
he began, so he ended, with laughing at the nonsense, or what he 
thought the nonsense, of the day. His novels are not devoted to 
an exposition of the sentimental feelings of those who suffer “ from 
that illusion of the feelings called love,” or to the analysis of 
vicious characters. They present us with a number of persons, 
each of whom is the exponent of some theory or another—a phre- 
nologist, or an economist; or suffers from some weakness of tem- 
perament—a hypochondriac, or a fop; or is the representative of a 
profession, with all the one-sided views of a professional man. 
Parsons nearly always appear, and, in the early novels more espe- 
cially, in aspects not very favourable to them. These characters 
are assembled under some hospitable roof where the cooking is 
good, and the wine abundant; and the humour arises to a great 
extent in allowing every one of them to say his say, without any 
attempt to reconcile the absurd contradictions which thus arise. 
To this general description there are two exceptions, ‘Maid 
Marian’ and ‘The Misfortunes of Elphin.’ These are not in the 
first instance satirical, but humorous representations of life, as it 
might have been, but never was, in Sherwood Forest and Wales. 
The second was indeed written for the sake of the Welsh songs 
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which are introduced into it; yet even here satire finds a place. 
The drunken Seithenyn argues about his rotten sea-wall in a 
style founded upon that of Canning. 


“That is the beauty of it,’ said Seithenyn, ‘some parts of it are rotten, 
and some parts of it are sound.’ 

“Tt is well, said Elphin, ‘that some parts are sound: it were better 
that all were so.’ 

“*So I have heard some people say before,’ said Seithenyn, ‘ perverse 
people, blind to venerable antiquity: that very unamiable sort of people 
who are in the habit of indulging their reason. But I say the parts that 
are rotten give elasticity to those that are sound: they give them elasticity, 
elasticity, elasticity. If it were all sound, it would break by its own 
obstinate stiffness ; the soundness is checked by the rottenness, and the 
stiffness is balanced by the elasticity. There is nothing so dangerous as 
innovation. See the waves roaring in the equinoctial storms, dashing and 
clashing, roaring and pouring, spattering and battering, rattling and 
battling against it. I would not be so presumptuous as to say I could 
build anything that would stand against them half an hour; and here this 
immortal old work, which God forbid the finger of modern mason should 
bring into jeopardy—this immortal work has stood for centuries, and will 
stand for centuries more if we let it alone. It is well; it works well; let 
well alone. Cupbearer, fill. It was half rotten when I was born, and that 
is a conclusive reason why it should be three parts rotten when I die.’” 


It would be impossible to give any idea of the novels, so various 
are the topics introduced. In‘ Melincourt,’ which is perhaps the 
best, the opinions of Malthus, political corruption, and paper 
money, are the chief objects of satire; and among the cha- 
racters are Mr. Fax the economist, Mr. Forester the humanitarian, 
Mrs. Pinmoney the match-maker, Lord Anophel Achthar the 
worthless young nobleman, the Rev. Dr. Grovelgrub, his’ more 
worthless companion, and Sir Oran Haut Ton, a partially civilized 
orang-outang. Sir Oran is unable to speak, but his friend Mr. 
Forester has given him a place in society by the purchase of a 
baronetcy, and proposes to bring him into Parliament for the free 
and independent borough of One Vote. 

Though he read the classics assiduously, they were far from 
exercising that softening influence on his mind which Ovid con- 
sidered to be the result of a “ faithful study of the ingenuous 
arts.” His animosities were at times as ferocious as they were 
irrational, and the language in which he expressed them was not 
less savage than a dyspeptic utterance of Carlyle. Lord Brougham 
held the place of honour in his aversion ; he was not a Scotchman, 
it is true, but he was on the border; he cast in his lot with the 
Scotch, and was one of those Edinburgh Reviewers “ who had set 
an example of profligate contempt for truth, of which the success 
was in proportion to the effrontery.” In Peacock’s judgment 
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Lord Brougham’s course had been tortuous as that of a river, 
“but in a reverse process, beginning by being dark and deep, and 
ending in being transparent.” Burke and Southey come next. 
In a note on ‘ Nightmare Abbey,’ Burke is brought in, quite unne- 
cessarily, to be described as having “ prostituted his own soul and 
betrayed his country and mankind for £1200 a year.” In the same 
passage Southey is spoken of in these terms: 


“Our immaculate laureate (who gives us to understand, that, if he 
had not been purified by holy matrimony into a mystical type, he would 
have died a virgin) is another sublime gentleman of the same genus; he 
very much astonished some persons when he sold his birthright for a pot 
of sack; but not even his Sosia hada grain of respect for him, though 
doubtless he thinks his name very terrible to the enemy, when he flourishes 
his criticopoeticopolitical tomahawk and sets up his Indian yell for the 
blood of his old friends: but at best he is a mere political scarecrow, a 
man of straw, ridiculous to all who know of what material he is made; 
and to none more so, than to those who have stuffed him, and set him up, 
as the Priapus of the garden of the golden apples of corruption.” 


There is more of this sad stuff in ‘Sir Proteus.’ It is mere 
ribaldry, quite unworthy of the scholar who wrote it. Even worse 
is the imputation, in the same novel, that Southey reviewed his own 
poems. Mr. Flosky is turning over a parcel of books which has 
just arrived, and comes upon the ‘ Downing Street Review. “Hm 
—First article, An Ode to the Red Book, by Roderick Sackbut, 
Esquire. Hm. His own poem reviewed by himself, hm-m-m.” 
Mr. Flosky is himself a caricature of Coleridge, for whom Pea- 
cock had an antipathy equal to that of Carlyle. He describes 
him as 


“a very lachrymose and morbid gentleman, of some note in the literary 
world, but in his own estimation of much more merit than name. Mystery 
was his mental element. He lived in the midst of that visionary world in 
which nothing is but what is not. He had plunged into the central opacity 
of Kantian metaphysics, and lay perdu several years in transcendental 
darkness, till the common daylight of common sense became intolerable 
to his eyes.” 


If Mr. Flosky makes a remark in conversation, it is generally 
unintelligible. Marionetta, when in distress at the conduct of her 
lover Scythrop, attempts to obtain information from him, but she 
is compelled to desist from the vain effort. 


“ Marionetta. My cousin Scythrop has of late had an air of mystery 
about him, which gives me great uneasiness. 

Mr. Flosky. Thatis strange; nothing is so becoming to a man as an air 
of mystery. Mystery is the very keystone of all that is beautiful in poetry, 
all that is sacred in faith, and all that is recondite in transcendental psy- 
chology. I am writing a ballad which is all mystery; it ‘is such stuff as 
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dreams are made of, and is indeed stuff made of a dream, for last night I 
fell asleep as usual over my book, and had a vision of pure reason, ete. . . 

Marionetta. Will you oblige me, Mr. Flosky, by giving me a plain 
answer to a plain question ? 

Mr. Flosky. It is impossible, my dear Miss O’Carroll. I never gave a 
plain answer to a question in my life. 

Marionetta. I see, Mr. Flosky, that either you have no information, or are 
determined not to impart it; and I beg your pardon for having given you 
this unnecessary trouble. 

Mr. Flosky. My dear Miss O’Carroll, it would have given me great 
pleasure to have said anything that would have given you pleasure; but 
if any person living could make report of having obtained any information 
on any subject from Ferdinando Flosky, my transcendental reputation 
would have been ruined for ever.” 


Byron also appears in ‘Nightmare Abbey.’ He is the Mr. 
Cypress who calls at the Abbey as he is leaving the country. At 
the time when this novel was written the fourth canto of ‘ Childe 
Harold’ had just been published, and was much in the mouths of 
men. The tone of melancholy despair which pervades that poem 
was highly distasteful to Peacock, and not less so the exhibition 
of domestic unhappiness before the eyes of the world. 


“Sir,” Mr. Cypress remarks, without much regard to the conversation 
which is going on, “I have quarrelled with my wife; and a man who has 
quarrelled with his wife is absolved from all duty to his country. I have 
written an ode to tell the people as much, and they may take it as they 
list.” 

We see from these criticisms how narrow Peacock is. His in- 
tellectual temper was irritable; his quick eye observed the weak- 
nesses of men, and he satirised them without inquiring whether 
they were or were not outweighed by accompanying merits. No 
man will now deny that Byron and Coleridge wrote some of the 
best poetry which has been written in this century! Shelley 
alone among their contemporaries could claim to be their equal 
in imagination, power, and richness of language, and even Shelley 
fell below them in his insight into human nature. ‘ Christabel’ 
is as far above Peacock’s poem of ‘Rhododaphne,’ as genius is 
above cleverness and literary skill. There is deeper and more 
subtle feeling in the fourth canto of ‘Childe Harold, and in 
‘Manfred,’ than in all Peacock’s works put together. Whatever 
may be the value of Coleridge’s metaphysics, he at least deserves 
the credit of infusing life into philosophy and theology, both of 
which, in thoughtful minds, will not be the same thing as they 
were before he wrote. But for this Peacock cared nothing. He 
was struck by Coleridge’s obscurity and self-absorption; he 
thought him unpractical and miserable, and he had no sympathy 
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with “mooning” and misery. His animosity to Burke and 
Southey rests on different grounds. They appeared to him to 
have deserted a great cause for Court favour and pay; a charge 
which it is at all times easy to bring against men who have 
changed their opinions without incurring ruin by the change. 

But no one can read Burke’s writings without the feeling that 
whatever changes his mind underwent they were genuine. He 
sympathised, like a noble man as he was, with the French Revolution 
while it aimed at freedom from oppression; like a noble man he was 
opposed to it when it threatened the order of society and trampled 
religion under foot. He was wise enough to know that it is far 
easier to pull down the old than to build up the new. The 
enthusiasm of the moment is of little value unless it is supported 
by something firmly rooted on human nature and sanctioned by 
long prescription. The union of past and present is essential in 
politics, unless even the present is to be changed capriciously to 
suit the moment. France broke with her past at the Revolution, 
and for nearly a hundred years she has been endeavouring with 
little success to establish her government on a solid basis, and 
meanwhile everything that is elevated and disinterested is perish- 
ing out of French society and character. The old régime was bad, 
but it was at least a period of great intellectual power, and if 
we compare the work of Voltaire with that of A. de Musset, we 
cannot hide from ourselves that France, whatever she has gained 
in a century of progress, has had losses as well as gains. 

Southey’s character needs no praise. Judges like Thackeray 
and Sir H. Taylor have pronounced decisively on his side. 
Among all the men of that brilliant period he bears away the 
palm for simplicity and honesty ; his rewards were scanty and 
honourably won ; had he chosen to be the mouthpiece of a party 
he might have risen to competence, and perhaps to power. He 
preferred to remain independent and work for his daily bread ; yet 
amid his laborious hours he found time to aid others who were less 
prosperous than himself. He changed his opinions, no doubt, as 
many @ man has done when he passes from the dreamland of his 
youth to the reality of practical life. As we grow older and gain 
a deeper insight into the meaning of the rules and regulations of 
society, we find that limitations, which we once thought to be 
fetters, are bonds necessary to hold the structure together, while 
the freedom which we have longed for would bring with it in 
the end the caprice of unbridled passions and desires. To accuse 
a man whose mind has thus changed with his years, of venality, 
is about as reasonable as to accuse him of allowing his hair to 
grow grey for a consideration ! 
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Peacock’s animosity towards the Scotch is even more irrational 
than his hatred of prominent individuals. The ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ 
turned his head, till he could see no merit even in Walter Scott : 


“Scott is only amusing because he misrepresents everything ;—any 
sentence worth remembering, uny moral or political truth, anything having 
tendency, however remote, to make men wiser or better, to make them 
think, to make them even think of thinking, is to be found nuspiam, nequa- 


quam, nullibi, nullomodo, in these volumes, written in the worst dialects 
of the English language.” 


As Cole remarks, it required courage to pronounce such a 
judgment at a time when Scott was at the summit of his fame; 
but however courageous, the judgment is certainly wrong. 
Scott’s novels are not didactic ; they never approach the nature 
of moral or political treatises, and Heaven forbid that they should. 
But now that they have been before the world for half a century, 
more or less, he would be a bold man who would assert that no 
one had become wiser and better by reading them. Where in 
modern fiction shall we find women superior to Scott's, let them 
be of what class they may? Where do we find youth more manly 
or age more kindly? His stories of Scottish law and lawyers are 
unique in their humour and truth; his gypsies and his dominies 
will never fade from the delighted memory. It is the mere 
blindness of prejudice to deny to“him not only the imagination 
which makes a good writer, but the insight into character which 
makes a great novelist. “For fiction, read Scott only,” said Char- 
lotte Bronté, whom no one can accuse of a disinclination to think 
or to be made to think. But in this matter Peacock was blinded : 
he hated the Scotch as Johnson hated them, and he did not 
temper his judgment with Johnson’s charity. He thought it 
witty to put a speech like this in the mouth of a Scotch character 
—Mr. MacLaurel—in ‘ Headlong Hall’: 


“It is na admetted, sir, amang the pheelosophers of Edinbroo that 
there is ony sic thing as desenterestedness in the warld; or that a mon can 
care for onything sae much as his ain sel; for ye mun observe, sir, every 
mon has his ain parteecular feelings of what is gude an’ beautifu’ an consen- 
taneous to his ain indiveedual nature, an’ desires to see everything aboot 
him in that parteecular state which is maist conformable to his ain notions 
0’ the moral an’ poleetical fetness o’ things.” 


This and more like it was written in 1818 when Peacock was 
about thirty-three years old, and he allowed it to remain when, 
nineteen years afterwards, he published a collected edition of his 
works. It is true that Mr. MacLaurel is a Reviewer, which brings 
him close to the focus wherein was concentrated all Peacock’s 
aversion, for he regarded reviewers as the bane of literature, and 
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Edinburgh Reviewers as the worst of the kind. But even as a 
satire the caricature is poorly done. It will bear no comparison 
with the subtle analysis of the Caledonian nature which Lamb has 
given in his ‘ Imperfect Sympathies.’ 

Another béte noire was political economy, and the professors of 
it. Here Peacock was on more certain ground ; his strong common 
sense and close acquaintance with practical affairs enabled him 
to see the fallacy of many theories, and his thoroughly human 
nature convinced him that any theory was unlikely to influence 
men’s practice if it were strongly opposed to their inclinations. 

With kindly satire he ridicules the practice of those who would 
put an end to slavery in the West Indies by refusing to eat West 
Indian sugar,—the Anti-Saccharines,—among whom he allows us 
to number such pleasant company as Mr. and Mrs. Forester, née 
Anthelia Melincourt. On Mr. Fax, the Malthusian, he is harder, 
as indeed every one was hard on Malthus in those days; Peacock 
and the ‘ Quarterly’ went hand-in-hand in that. Mr. Fax as the 
representative of General Reason is completely checkmated by 
the rustic bridegroom. Robin and Zukey contemplate marriage 
on fourteen shillings a week, and a “consolidated fund” of 
savings amounting to four pounds seventeen shillings and nine- 
pence. This in Mr. Fax’s opinion will not be altogether adequate 
to the maintenance of a family. 


“The Bridegroom. Why, zur, in t’ virst pleace I doan’t know what be 
Zukey’s intentions in that respect—od rabbit it, Zukey, doan’t pinch so— 
and in t’ next pleace, wi’ all due submission to’you and General Reason 
the Methody Preacher, I takes it to be our look-out and none o’ nobody’s 
else. 

Mr. Fax. But it is somebody’s else, for this reason: that if you cannot 
maintain your children, the parish must do it for you. 

The Bridegroom. Vor zartin—in a zort 0’ way, and bad enough at best. 
But I wants no more to do wi’ t’ parish than parish wi’ me.’ 

Mr. Fax. I dare say you do not at present. But, my good friend, when 
the cares of a family come upon you, your independence of spirit will 
give way to necessity; and if by any accident you are thrown out of 
work, as in the present times many honest fellows are, what will you do 
then ? 

The Bridegroom. Do the best I can, measter, az I always does, and 
nobody can’t do no better. 

Mr. Fax. Do you suppose, then, you are doing the best now, in marry- 
ing with sucha doubtful prospect before you? How will you bring up your 
children ? ” 

The Bridegroom. Why, in the vear o’ the Lord, to be zure. 

Mr. Fax. Of course, but how will you bring them up to get their 
living P 

The Bridegroom. That’s as thereafter may happen. They woan'’t 
starve, I’se warrant ’em, if they teakes after their veyther.” 
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On all rational principles Mr. Fax is right, but human practice 
in some matters will not be reduced to rational principles. Peacock 
did not, like Carlyle, treat the economists as men whose theories it 
was not worth while to examine. His feeling was that these theories 
are inapplicable to practice so long as the world remains as it is; 
just as Robin marries without fear of the parish before his eyes, 
so we may be sure that the masses will violate any and every rule 
of political economy which stands in the way of their desires. Here 
is a passage of arms between the Rev. Dr. Folliott and Mr. Mac- 
Quedy, who, to the sin of being a Scotchman, adds the sin of being 
an economist, and aggravates this double offence by speaking of 
Scotchmen as the modern Athenians (vol. ii. p. 193): 


“ Mr. MacQuedy. Well, sir, and what say you toa fine fresh trout, hot and 
dry, in a napkin? ora herring out of the water into the frying-pan, on the 
shore of Loch Fyne? 

The Rev. Dr. Folliott. Sir, I say every nation has some eximious virtue ; 
and your country is pre-eminent in the glory of fish for breakfast. We have 
much to learn from you in that line at any rate. 

Mr. MacQuedy. And in many others sir, I believe. Morals and meta- 
physics, politics and political economy, the way to make the most of all 
the modifications of smoke, steam, gas, and paper currency; you have all 
these to learn from us; in short, all the arts and sciences. We are the 
modern Athenians. 

The Rev. Dr. Folliott. I for one, sir, am content to learn nothing from 
you but the art and science of fish for breakfast. Be content, sir, to rival 
the Beotians whose redeeming virtue was in fish, touching which point you 
may consult Aristophanes and his scholiast, in the passage of Lysistratus : 
a’ adede ras éeyxéAcis, and leave the name of Athenians to those who 
have a sense of the beautiful and a perception of metrical quantity. 

Mr. MacQuedy. Then, sir, I presume you set no value on the right 
principles of rent, profit, wages and the currency ? 

The Rev. Dr. Folliott. My principles, sir, in these things are to take as 
much as I can get, and to pay no more than I can help. These are every 
man’s principles, whether they be the right principles or no. There, sir, 
is political economy in a nutshell. 

Mr. MacQuedy. The principles, sir, which regulate production and con- 
sumption are independent of the will of any individual as to giving and 
taking, and do not lie in a nutshell by any means. 

The Rev. Dr. Folliott. Sir, I will thank you for a leg of that capon.” 


There we have Peacock’s Economics. Among all these aver- 
sions, and prejudices, and misunderstandings, and half-truths, it is 
pleasant to notice one friendship, which will serve to keep Peacock’s 
name in honour, long after his antipathies are forgotten—the 
friendship with Shelley. In some respects the two men were widely 
different. Peacock was eminently a prudent, practical man; 
Shelley, however practical in his dreams, was dreamy in practice. 
His imaginations were of such vivid reality, that it was often 
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impossible for him to distinguish truth from fiction, not only in 
what he said or wrote, but in actions and incidents. On the other 
hand, the two friends had points in common: both were lovers of 
Greek, and scholars; both had been left, to an unusual degree, to 
educate themselves; both had strong sympathies with the feelings 
which gave rise to the French Revolution, but while Peacock con- 
fined himself to satire as a remedy for abuses, Shelley was more 
impulsive and revolutionary. The friendship was honourable to 
both. In spite of his waywardness, Shelley sought the advice of 
Peacock, and was to some degree guided by his calm judgment and 
common sense, while Peacock, much as he must have lamented 
Shelley's mistakes, remained his firm friend to the last. Alone, 
among Shelley’s biographers, he has not shrunk from the truth. 
He perceived at the time, and maintained to the end, that Shelley's 
connection with Mary Godwin was due to uncontrollable passion. 
This led him to desert his wife, an action which, in spite of any- 
thing which can be said to the contrary, was as base and mean an 
action in him as it is in any other man. If he sought to justify 
himself, as others in similar circumstances have done, by a theory 
that marriage is only binding while love continues—he merely 
proved his act to be the expression of principles entirely destructive 
of society. Had his life been prolonged, he might have been 
induced by some new access of passion to treat his second wife as 
he treated his first. For as the most solemn promises had failed 
to bind him in the past, there was no certainty that they would 
bind him in the future. It is ridiculous to palliate such weakness. 
Better by far to begin with the assumption, that men of genius 
being rare, we must be content to accept them on their own terms. 
Shelley was a man of genius, whose poetry will continue to delight 
the hearts and minds of men long after the sad story of his life is 
forgotten. Let us take what he gave us and be glad. 

Peacock was often solicited to write the life of Shelley, but he 
steadily refused. 


“No man is bound to write the life of another. No man who does so, 
is bound to tell the public all he knows. On the contrary, he is bound to 
keep to himself whatever may injure the interests or hurt the feelings of 
the living, especially when the latter have in no way injured or calumniated 
the dead, and are not necessarily brought before the tribunal of public 
opinion in the character of either plaintiffs or defendants. Neither if 
there be in the life of the subject of the biography any event which he 
himself would willingly have blotted from the tablet of his own memory, can 
it possibly be the duty of a survivor to drag it into daylight. If such an 
event be the cardinal point of a life; if to conceal it or to misrepresent it 
would be to render the whole narrative incomplete, incoherent, unsatisfac- 
tory alike to the honour of the dead, and the feelings of the living, then 
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as there is no moral compulsion to speak of the matter at all, it is better 
to let the whole story slumber in silence.” 


He wished that Shelley might be allowed “to remain a voice 
and a mystery,” but as this was not to be, he felt himself able to 
comment on what others published, and correct their errors so far 
as they seemed to be in error. With this view he wrote three 
papers, published in ‘Fraser’ between June 1858 and March 1862. 
In these he proves, beyond question, that Shelley's separation from 
his wife was not the result of any coldness or misunderstanding, 
but sudden and unexpected. “Nothing that I ever read in tale 
or history could present a more striking image of a sudden, violent, 
irresistible, uncontrollable passion, than that under which I found 
him labouring when, at his request, I went up from the country 
to call on him in London.” This was just before Shelley left 
England with Mary Godwin on July 28,1814. When they returned 
in 1816, Shelley took a house at Marlow to be near Peacock, and 
the two friends remained together till Shelley’s final departure 
for the Continent in 1818. 

Shelley assumed, in his letters to Peacock, that the character of 
Scythrop in ‘Nightmare Abbey’ was intended for himself, nor 
did Peacock deny it. He seems to have been pleased with the 
caricature of “misdirected enthusiasm.” Yet Scythrop is repre- 
sented as being in love with two women at the same time, and 
though it is true that he loses both, and consoles his loss with 
Madeira instead of a pistol, most men would have found it difficult 
to remind Shelley at such a time—(‘ Nightmare Abbey’ was pub- 
lished in 1818, and Harriet Shelley’s death took place in December 
1816)—of his simultaneous love for two women; and few, under 
such circumstances, would have wished to be reminded of their 
weakness. But so it was, and the fact throws a light on the 
character of the two friends. In this one matter Shelley’s fine 
perceptions seem to have been wholly blunted, and Peacock 
never felt deeply enough to be blind to the comic aspect of a 
situation. 

In all his principal novels Peacock finds a place for a “‘ Reverend 
Divine.” He did not hold the character in much respect, but the 
gradation is from worse to better. We begin with Gaster—venter 
et preterea nihil—and Grovelgrub—and end with Dr. Opimian. 
There is little humour in representing the clergy as shameless 
epicures, but for some reason, especially in his early life, Peacock 
chose to give them that character. Probably he looked on the 
clergy as maintaining, not wholly from disinterested motives, an 
order of society destructive of freedom and progress. They were 
beneficiaries who slumbered and ate and resisted every sort of 
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innovation in the cause of humanity. This was no novel view of 
the Church, nor was it wholly untrue. 


“<The anatomy of the human stomach,’ said Mr. Escot, ‘and the forma- 
tion of the teeth, clearly place man in the class of frugivorous animals,’ 

“* Many anatomists,’ said Mr. Foster, ‘are of a different opinion, and 
agree in discerning the characteristics of the carnivorous classes.’ 

“<‘T am no anatomist,’ said Mr. Jenkinson, ‘and cannot decide where 
doctors disagree ; in the meantime I conclude that man is omnivorous, and 
on that conclusion I act.’ 

“* Your conclusion is truly orthodox,’ said the Reverend Doctor Gaster : 
‘indeed the loaves and fishes are typical of a mixed diet; and the practice 
of the Church in all ages shows——’ 

««« That it never loses sight of the loaves and fishes,’ said Mr. Escot. 

“« Tt never loses sight of any point of sound doctrine,’ said the reverend 
doctor.” 

The parsons of the later volumes, Dr. Folliott and Dr. Opimian, 

are of a higher order. They enjoy a good talk, but they enjoy 
it rationally. Their conversation is that of gentlemen who are 
at once scholars and men of the world. Often we seem to hear 
Peacock himself speaking through their lips. Dr. Opimian’s 
tastes were four: “a good library, a good dinner, a pleasant 
garden, and rural walks”—in all of which Peacock himself 
delighted. The soliloquy on hair, in which the doctor indulges 
on leaving the Folly and its vestals, is precisely such a train of 
thought as might have passed through Peacock’s own mind. Dr. 
Folliott is the unsparing critic of political economy, of Scotchmen, 
of the universities, and the march of mind, in which he expresses 
Peacock’s own views. Of all the innovations of his later life 
competitive examinations were the most distasteful to him. 
Writing in his seventy-fifth year, he tells us through this same 
mouthpiece—Dr. Opimian—that, 
“if all the nonsense which, in the last quarter of a century, has been 
talked on all other subjects, were thrown into one scale, and all that has 
been talked on the subject of education alone were thrown into the other, 
I think the latter would preponderate. Competitive examination takes 
for its norma: ‘It is better to learn many things ill than one thing well,’ 
or rather: It is better to learn to gabble about everything than to under- 
stand anything.” 

These are not the utterances of a Tory—for at this very time, 
as we learn from a letter to Mr. L’Estrange, he considered “the 
Tories to be as completely extinct as the Mammoth,” and their 
successors the Conservatives were “neither fish nor flesh.” “I 
could not in a dialogue put into the mouth of one of them the 
affirmation of any principle which I should expect him to adhere 
to for five minutes.” 

Peacock was as far as possible removed from the Tories: if 
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at any time he appears to maintain a Tory view, it is because 
he is maintaining something which he regards as deeply rooted 
in human nature and sanctioned by immemorial time, 


“¢T think, doctor,’ says Mrs. Opimian, ‘you would not maintain any 
opinion if you had not an authority two thousand years old for it.’ 

“* Well, my dear, I think most opinions worth maintaining have an 
authority of about that age.’” 


Things dear to the hearts of the Tories—such as game-preserv- 
ing, and, above all, the petty business and petty tyranny of 
the country magistrate—he regarded with detestation. On the 
other hand, he has no sympathy with some of the Liberals, with 
the set of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ or the ‘ Westminster Review,’ or 
any form of “ Steam-intellect,” as he would have called it. He 
was far too clever to be reasoned out of his common sense by 
arguments, or theories, of a certain Liberal type. He yielded to 
no one in his love of truth and liberty, but he had no faith in the 
efficacy of nostrums which leave untouched the real difficulties 
of society or government, That no one held education in higher 
estimation than he did may be seen from his novels, in which his 
heroes are always scholars, his heroines are women of more than 
usual culture, His own experience was such that he would say 
that he owed everything to his knowledge of Greek. But this 
did not prevent him from satirising the Conservative universities on 
the one hand, in which education was “ finished,” and the Liberal 
improvers of education on the other. Both were far removed from 
education, which to him was a love of ideas rather than a contest 
about words, implying a pursuit of knowledge for its own sake 
rather than the results of place or pay which attend success in 
an examination. And perhaps there may still linger among us 
some who share his views, and believe that the love of fine lite- 
rature is a great possession, without which education is a poor 
mechanical affair, as valueless for mental or moral good as any 
other purely professional study, openly pursued for the sake of 
its gains. The most brilliant success in examinations will not 
“educate ” the mind, as it may be educated by lingering among the 
heroes of Homericsong; by musing with Sophocles over the 
sorrows of humanity, or tracing with Euripides the vagaries of 
passion ; by meditating on Shakespeare and Dante, and others of 
those that knew. It may be said that there was never a time 
when these authors were studied more than they are at present. 
We have our Shakespearean societies Old and New, and Wordsworth 
societies, and many others. But these are merely attempts to 
dress up husks in the place of wholesome food. All the information 
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which they supply, even if it were ten times as much as it is, 
will carry us but a little way towards the understanding of the 
authors who wrote with quite another knowledge than that in 
which these societies deal. 

The plots of Peacock’s novels are mostly devices for bringing 
the persons together, and the persons are merely the embodiment 
of whims and theories, or types of a class. It is what the cha- 
racters say, not what they do, that interests us. Some popular 
project is brought forward as a subject of discussion ; rival pro- 
jectors put forward their favourite ideas, and common sense makes 
short work of all. It is after-dinner conversation, of an extremely 
clever kind, which seldom or never strays into the darker and 
deeper recesses of life or society. The black sheep of the party 
are the reviewers, whom Peacock regarded as vendors of pane- 
gyric or depreciation, and men of the Eavesdrop class, who 
make it their business to print under a thin disguise the inti- 
macies of private life. For these he had no mercy, regarding 
them as a bane of all society, whom it would be well to convince 
of their baseness by the argumentum baculinum. Indeed in his 
honourable respect for private life, Peacock formed a strong con- 
trast to some writers who have lately posed as the satirists of 
society. He did not attempt to gain popularity by a caricature 
of the men whose hospitality he had enjoyed; his characters were 
public property, and from that point of view he treats them. 
Even in the instance of Scythrop, when he may be thought to 
transgress the bounds of privacy, he treats his subject in such a 
manner that Shelley himself was amused at the representation. 

If we ask, what do we gather from the novels about Peacock’s 
own views and character, the answer is that we must not question 
a satirist too narrowly. He is not called upon to stand and 
deliver, because he points out the weakness and absurdity of 
others. When Mr. Crotchet, junior, proposes at a large dinner- 
table to put a considerable sum of money in the hands of the 
company for the regeneration of the world, each of the guests 
hasa different hobby, and the discussion is concluded by Dr. Folliott: 


“You see how it is, Squire Crotchet the younger; you can scarcely find 
two to agree on a scheme, and no two of those can agree in the details. Keep 
—- inyour pocket.’ And so ends the fund for regenerating the 
world. 

“ Mr. MacQuedy. ‘ Nay, by no means. We are all agreed on deliberative 
dinners.’ And the company join in a chorus: 

* We'll dine and drink, and say if we think 
That anything better can be ; 
And when we have dined, wish all mankind 
May dine as well as we.’” 
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Common sense and human nature, never rising into enthu- 
siasm, never degenerating into the commonplace—these were 
the characteristics of Peacock, and wherever we find them in his 
novels, we may assume that the author is giving us his own views 
and opinions. He lived a life of independence; he would not 
sacrifice his freedom for profit or prospects. When it became 
necessary for him to settle down in life, he obtained a clerkship 
in the East India Company’s office, and showed himself to be an 
excellent man of business. To his mother he was the best of 
sons; to Shelley the best of friends. When he proposed to the 
lady who became his wife, he had not seen her for eight years, 
and this is perhaps as significant a fact as any when we wish to 
see what manner of man he really was. His affection had not 
been sufficiently ardent to induce him to make a home for Miss 
Griffiths, but when he had a home he at once gave her a place in 
it. Writing to Shelley about the time of his marriage, he seems 
to have merely mentioned the fact, without dwelling, as a lover 
might to his friend, on the beauty of the lady, or the pleasure 
which he anticipated from her society, so that Shelley was in 
doubt whether he was married or not. Not long after his marriage 
his wife became such a confirmed invalid, that she was unable to take 
the charge of his house or family. This was no doubt a blow to 
him, though the affection of his mother softened the severity of it 
for a time. When his mother also died, he was left in the charge 
of a family too young to help themselves, and requiring constant 
attention. Other domestic bereavements followed, but his serenity 
never gave way. To the end of his life he remained cheerful, 
clever, witty, and agreeable, detesting impostors, loving to see all 
around him bright and happy. No man ever lived who was more 
convinced that life was worth living, and anything but a vale of 
misery for those who will accept the delight that comes of rea- 
sonable desires and sober pleasures. 

A man of such a nature was not and could not be a poet. 
Peacock wrote a good deal of verse, some of which is witty and 
amusing, but the greater part is verse and no more. The war- 
song of Dinas Vawr is perhaps the best known: 

“The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter ; 
We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 
We made an expedition; 
We met an host and quelled it; 


We forced a strong position, 


And killed the men who held it. 
* * 7 * * 
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As we drove our prize at leisure, 
The king marched forth to catch us: 
His rage surpassed all measure, 
But his people could not match us. 
He fled to his hall-pillars ; 
And, ere our force we led off, 
Some sacked his house and cellars, 
While others cut his head off.” 


This is not poetry, but we read it with amusement. A similar 
judgment may be passed on the ‘ Paper-Money Lyrics,’ and on the 
ballads and drinking songs scattered through the novels. The 
‘Genius of the Thames’ and ‘ Rhododaphne’ are more ambitious, 
but in spite of care in the composition and harmony in the 
numbers, they fail to interest. In truth, Peacock had neither 
descriptive power, nor depth of passion, nor enthusiasm ; and 
where these are absent there can be no real poetic merit. 

What Peacock’s ideas about poetry were, and whether he 
thought serious poetry possible in his own day, it is difficult to 
determine. ‘Rhododaphne ’—the longest and best of his produc- 
tions—was published in 1820; it is a story of witchery and love, 
written in the measure of ‘ Christabel.’ It does not seem to have 
attracted attention, the world being then occupied with other 
things—with ‘Childe Harold’ and ‘Don Juan’ on the one 
hand, and the Lake school on the other. Some disappointment 
at such a reception may have prompted the essay on the ‘ Four 
Ages of Poetry,’ which appeared in ‘ Ollier’s Magazine’ in 1820. 
In this Peacock maintains that there are four ages of poetry as 
there are four ages of man, though the order is not the same: 
an iron age, a golden age, a silver age, and an age of brass. 
Among much that is very amusing in this essay, if not very true, 
we may read the following account of poetry in his own times, 
which he considered to be the age of brass, in modern, as Nonnus 
marked the age of brass in classical times. 


“ A poet in our times is a semi-barbarian in a civilized community. He 
lives in the days that are past. His ideas, thoughts, feelings, associations, 
are all with barbarous manners, obsolete customs and exploded superstitions. 
The march of his intellect is like that of a crab, backwards. The brighter 
the light diffused around him by the progress of reason, the thicker is the 
darkness of antiquated barbarism in which he buries himself like a mole, 
to throw up the barren hillocks of his Cimmerian labours. The philosophic 
mental tranquillity which looks round with an equal eye on all external 
things, collects a store of ideas, discriminates their relative value, assigns 
to all their proper place, and from the materials of useful knowledge thus 
collected, appreciated, and arranged, forms new combinations that impress 
the stamp of their power and utility on the real business of life, is 
diametrically the reverse of that frame of mind which poetry inspires, or 
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from which poetry can emanate. The highest aspirations of poetry are 
resolvable into three ingredients: the rant of unregulated passion, the 
whining of exaggerated feeling, and the cant of factitious sentiment: and 
can therefore serve only to ripen a splendid lunatic like Alexander, a 
puling driveller like Werter, or a morbid dreamer like Wordsworth. It 
can never make a philosopher, nor a statesman, nor in any class of life an 
useful or rational man. It cannot claim the slightest share in any one 
of the comforts and utilities of life of which we have witnessed so many 
and so rapid advances. But though not useful, it may be said it is highly 
ornamental, and deserves tu be cultivated for the pleasure it yields. Even 
if this be granted, it does not follow that a writer of poetry in the present 
state of society is not a waster of his own time and a robber of that of 
others. Poetry is not one of those arts which, like painting, require 
repetition and multiplication, in order to be diffused among society. There 
are more good poems already existing than are sufficient to employ that 
portion of life which any mere reader and recipient of poetical impressions 
should devote to them, and these having been produced in poetical times 
are far superior in all the characteristics of poetry to the artificial 
reconstructions of a few morbid ascetics in unpoetical times. To read the 
promiscuous rubbish of the present time to the exclusion of the select 
treasures of the past is to substitute the worse for the better variety 
of the same mode of enjoyment.” 


Among the best things which Shelley wrote was his ‘ Defence 
of Poetry,’ the first part of an answer to Peacock’s attack. As he 
wrote it, it contained many allusions to the article, but these were 
struck out by John Hunt when preparing the paper for the 
‘Liberal,’ and have never been replaced. Every reader of Shelley 
knows that beautiful piece of impassioned prose, in which he 
pours out of his poet’s soul his ideals of what poetry can be and 
do. To have produced such an answer is in itself a justifiable 
cause of existence, but the point which Peacock raises in his 
vigorous paper is a real one. Does the growth of science tend to 
destroy poetical feeling and power ?—or, to put it more widely: Is 
a critical age a poeticalone? He maintained that the intellectual 
powers are drawn off in other directions, and that by the very 
nature of things the poetry of a civilized age must be unreal. 
This is an exaggeration. Whether a poet takes his story from 
his own age or from a thousand years back, he deals with men 
and women who are in the eye of the poet much the same in all 
ages. He may choose his subjects wrongly, or treat them wrongly 
when chosen ; he may be affected and unreal, because he is not 
a poet; but the failure is due to the artist, not totheart. If we 
find the man, the difficulties which stand in his way disappear. 
It would be interesting to know whether Peacock saw reason 
to change his opinion at a later period when a new generation 
of poets rose around him. Tennyson and Browning must have 
seemed to be free from many of the faults which he censures. 
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But, as has been already remarked, he was wilfully blind to the 
merits of his contemporaries. Wordsworth is not unreal; the 
most thoughtful minds of the age are turning to him in their 
search for truth and reality ; he saw quite as much of life in his 
house at Rydal as Peacock saw in the India Office. He resolutely 
set himself to live a life which should be true and real, and to 
give to his thoughts the best and simplest expression possible. 
To him therefore, more than to any other poet, men are now 
turning in the reaction against artificiality in life and society. 
Even if we learned no more from Wordsworth’s works than can 
be learned by any man of sense and feeling from a walk in a 
lovely country on a summer’s day, we should learn a good deal. 
But we do learn more : we learn what a painter adds to a beautiful 
landscape which we have often seen. 

No! Peacock was not a poet; and we may pass by his poems 
and criticisms of poetry without much attention. It is as the 
clever satirist of the theories and projects of his day that he keeps 
a place in literature. In ‘ Melincourt’ and ‘ Crotchet Castle’ we 
see him at the height of his power, and we may say at the height © 
of his animosities. Then followed years of silence, of labour and 
suffering, till the appearance of ‘Gryll Grange,’ in which we 
cannot fail to recognise the same powers of satire, but softened 
and mellowed with the touch of age. Then he passed away, 
leaving in the minds of those who read his works the feeling that 
in few men has wit been found so wise, or wisdom so witty. 








Memories of Undergraduate-life at Crinity Forty 
Years Ago. 


“To the glory of God, and advantage of the Realm, for the promotion 
of Science, Philosophy, Liberal Arts, and Theology, Henry VIII. founded 
Trinity College, Cambridge.” 


I sHatt always consider myself very fortunate in having gone 
up as a Freshman to this “Seminary of Sound Learning” in 
October of the year 1844, if only for two reasons. First, that I 
had the opportunity of steering the “ Black Prince,” Head of 
the River (an opportunity which, I regret to say, has not 
offered itself of late years); and secondly, because I escaped the 
_ inconvenience, not to say danger, of having to eat my dinner with 
a steel fork. If my gums are to be lanced, I had rather it were 
done by a doctor. Steel forks were not abolished in our Hall till 
1843; and, indeed, during the whole of my residence, they were 
still in use at the neighbouring big College; the story going 
that the Dons refused to sanction the substitution of silver there, 
not wishing to make their men discontented with their homes. 
Other reforms, however, were much required, and were soon to 
follow. In 1844 our dinner-hour was 4 p.m., when we were 
expected to dine all together (at all events, we had to be marked 
as present, especially in Newmarket weeks); a head thrust 
inside the swing-door and a cap held up sufficing for this 
ceremony, one set of Academicals often serving for ten. 

The discomfort of so many feeding together at one time and 
place, however magnificent, must be apparent ; and, consequently, 
many of us dined in our own rooms, and many at Litchfield’s and 
other Restaurants ; thus the cost of College life was greatly and 
most unnecessarily increased. 

On Sunday, however, being unable to get anything to eat 
elsewhere, we actually did, all of us, to the number of upwards 
of five hundred, dine together in Hall: the music-gallery being 
rendered available for the purpose. Imagine then the difficulty 
of finding people to wait on so many, with the appetites and 
impatience of youth (for it must be remembered that all the 
other Colleges dined at the same hour). For this purpose Bed- 
makers and their so-called Helps were requisitioned, the latter a 
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body of females (perhaps for moral reasons) selected for general 
unattractiveness of person; and I speak with a recollection 
unblunted by time, when I say how disgusting it was to see 
these creatures finishing the leavings on the plates and tossing 
up the heeltaps of our ale glasses at the! ends of the long tables. 
The dinner itself consisted of every possible joint of meat, with 
bread, vegetables and beer, all excellent of their kind, and ata 
resonable cost. There were, however, extras to be had besides, 
such as soup, puddings, tarts, cheese, celery, &c.: these were 
called “ sizings”—I suppose from the mathematical exactness of 
size one portion bore to another. 

We called a waiter, asked for what we wanted, gave our 
names, and the soup (or whatever it was) was brought and 
charged to our private account. A ludicrous incident happened 
apropos of this. One poor man had the misfortune to be named 
Daniel Tom. 

“Waiter,” said he one day, “ bring me some apple-tart.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the Waiter. “ What name?” 

“Tom.” 

Waiter laughs, goes away, and is recalled. 

“ Will you bring me some apple-tart ?” 

“ Yes, sir, if you'll give me your name.” 

“T tell you ‘Tom.’” 

“Tom what, sir?” said the Waiter. 

“ Nothing else,” said the hungry Freshman. 

Final retirement of Waiter, laughing and shaking his head ; 
and so, after two or three similarly ineffectual efforts, Daniel 
Tom was compelled to give “sizings” up as a bad job, and be 
contented with a strictly plain diet for the remainder of his 
natural Undergraduate life. Looking back through a vista of 
forty years and more, one can hardly understand how it was 
possible for men, doing hard brain-work, to sit down and eat a 
heavy dinner at such an astonishing hour. Still more surprising 
was the quantity of full-bodied Port the Dons managed to stow 
away at the Combination-room desert, which immediately 
followed—all producing no visible effect, so that they put in 
a respectable, and even innocent appearance at seven o'clock 
Evening-chapel; to which, from the Horseshoe Mahogany, they 
filed in solemn procession. 

As for any remarks on the College itself and the Dons, I will 
ask to be allowed to keep them for a future Paper, confining 
myself at present to matters strictly relating to Undergraduate- 
life. To commence, then, I feel compelled to say that at this 
particular time the Master, Dr. Whewell—*“ Billy Whistle,” as 
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he was disrespectfully called, on account of the peculiar sound of 
his name—was a very great trial to us all. Having been recently 
(i.e. in 1842) appointed Vice-Chancellor, the authority incidental 
to that high office had apparently proved too much for him; and 
indeed it seemed as if he could hardly make the weight of it 
sufficiently felt. One or two instances of this will suffice: as 
that on one occasion, seeing some of us leaning over our Bridge 
one bright morning of the May Term, enjoying the beautiful 
prospect of “The Backs,” he said: “ Don’t you know, sir, that 
this Bridge was made for men to walk over, and not to loiter on?” 

Smoking in College excited his greatest wrath. One day, 
suddenly appearing through the private door connecting the 
Lodge with The Cloisters in Nevile’s Court, he found himself face 
to face with my friend R. O. T., enjoying his post-jentacular 
weed. 

“Don’t you think you're disgracing yourself, sir?” he roared. 

“T was not aware of it, sir,” said T. 

“ Well, sir,” said Whewell, “I think you are.” 

In those days, if an undergraduate had the misfortune to be 
invited to tea at the Lodge, he was compelled to cancel any 
previous engagement he might happen to have—to dinner or 
otherwise—and obey the Master’s command. Nor, on his arrival, 
was he permitted to divest himself of his Academicals, or sit 
down, even for a moment, in the Master's presence. If an 
inexperienced Freshman chanced to violate either of these con- 
ditions, a junior Tutor—more or less of a toady—was at hand to 
acquaint him with the royal requirements, and to see that they 
were instantly complied with. 

On entering the Great Gate, a visitor may observe, on the 
right hand, an aperture tunnelled, a yard or more, through the 
solid masonry on strictly optical principles ; making it possible 
for the porter, seated in his lodge, to recognise people passing in 
or out of the College. The origin of this engineering effort was 
as follows :— 

One evening Whewell, on entering the College, brushed against 
a man coming out with a cigar in his mouth, “full blast,” and 
rushing into the lodge open-mouthed, demanded of the porter 
who it was who had just gone out smoking? 

“T don’t know, sir,” said the porter, comfortably seated in his 
arm-chair, for the night was cold; “I saw no one.” 

“Well,” said the Master, “for the future I'll take care you 
shall see.” 

Accordingly, next morning arrived the masons—mallet and 
chisel—everyone wondering what was up. 
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No one will be surprised to be told that Whewell, blustering 
about with such rough and overbearing manners, was constantly 
meeting with deserved rebuffs. One fine day, T. C., coxswain of 
our “ Cannibals,” having been twice before his Tutor for breaches 
of discipline, found himself, on a third occasion, as was usual, 
before-the Master. 

“ Well, sir,” said Whewell, “what. are we to do with you? 
You break all the College regulations and defy authority. I 
must write at once to your father.” 

C. “I have no father.” 

W. “ Well, sir, then give me your mother’s address.” 

C. “TI have no mother, sir.” 

W. “Then tell me who’s your nearest relation.” 

C. “I have no relations, sir.” 

W. “Don’t trifle with me, sir. If you don’t tell me some one 
I can write to, I'll rusticate you on the spot.” 

C. “ Well, sir, if you must write to some one, I suppose you'll 
have to write to—the Parish.” 

Before I proceed further with anecdotes of my own times, I 
should like to tell one or two stories of Undergraduate-life 
immediately preceding it; and first must come the Institution, 
by T. T. (son of the great Chief Justice of Common Pleas), of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Undergraduates. 
This was in the year 1843, when the Dons thought fit to make a 
sudden raid on the men for not keeping enough Chapels—the 
number required having been recently increased. Now, inasmuch 
as it was plainly observable that the Dons themselves were, many 
of them, very slack in this particular (some indeed in my time 
keeping only Sunday evenings), an arrangement was made to 
mark them, have the result printed, and, at the end of every 
week, posted on the Hall screens. At the end of Term the Don 
who was found to have attended the most was to be presented 
with a “Society's” Bible. The affair flourished for some time, 
and the Dons were proportionably furious, till at length all was 
discovered by a Tutor’s Gyp, who had to go to T.’s rooms with a 
notice, and could not help seeing the proof-sheets of the last 
week’s attendances lying on the table. It is noteworthy that the 
first Bible-presentation was made to Perry, Senior Wrangler in 
1828, at that time one of the Tutors, and subsequently Bishop of 
Melbourne ; it was also said that Carus—the Senior Dean—was 
greatly mortified at being only second, and losing the prize. 
lt is hardly necessary to add that the author of the conspiracy 
was recommended to take country air. 

Very good stories were flying about of which B*****w was 
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the hero. One night, being engaged to an in-College supper, he 
unfortunately did not reach the gate till five minutes past ten. 
(After ten no out-College man could enter; nor could any in- 
College man go out.) B. however rang the bell, and to him 
appeared a vision of an under-porter’s face reconnoitring 
through the peephole, of course refusing admittance, and saying, 
“Tt’s as much as my place is worth, Mr. B., to let you in.” 

To him B., from without, persuasively: ‘“ Will a sovereign 
do it?” 

The temptation was too great. 

“Well, Mr. B.,” said the janitor, “slip it under the gate, sir.” 

The coin duly appearing, the gate was gently opened; but no 
sooner so than B. was inside, and seizing the unfortunate porter 
by the collar, hurled him into the street and barred him out. 

“Oh, Mr. B.,” he cried, “Mr. B., for God’s sake, sir, let me 
in, sir, it’s as much as my place is worth!” 

To him B., master of the situation, from within: “ A sovereign 
will do it; slip it under the gate.” 

The coin duly arriving, the porter was readmitted, and B. went 
to enliven the supper-party with his story. 

One of the subjects of B*****w’s Matriculation Examination 
had been Paley’s ‘Natural Theology.’ Now B. had not opened 
Paley’s ‘Natural Theology’; nevertheless, the regulations 
requiring him to remain ten minutes in the Examination-room, 
he naturally ran his eye down the Paper, and, to his surprise and 
delight, saw a question he thought he could answer. It was 
this: “What compensation has the Almighty provided birds 
with for the absence of teeth?” And this was the paper he sent 
in :—“ B*****w, No.5: Beaks;” the correct answer being, of 
course, gizzards. 

In those days we were forced to take Mathematical honours 
before being allowed to go in for Classics. So B. went in with 
the rest, feeling he was a certain “pluck.” These were two of 
hisanswers. 1. In Hydrostatics, it was required “to describe the 
action of the common pump.” This B. did by drawing a picture 
of the well-known Aldgate Pump, with a street-arab drinking 
at the spout. 2. In Mechanics it was required to “graduate the 
steelyard.” And this was his answer:—B. 10. “Mr. B. cannot 
graduate the steelyard; please to graduate Mr. B.” So clever 
was it that the Examiners had not the heart to plough him, and 
he appears triumphantly in the Calendar as the wooden-spoon of 
his year. 

Now, passing to my own times, what a curious sight does that 
October day annually present in Cambridge, when the streets 
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are thronged with numberless replicas of Paterfamilias, each 
leading about a hopeful son for presentation to his College Tutor : 
—Freshman’s Day! ! 

I recollect my old friend L. H., one of the best Dons that 
ever lived, and still the Tutor of the College of which he oughi 
long ago to have been the Master (“Old Ben” the boys call him), 
throwing himself into an arm-chair at the close of one of these 
anniversaries with some symptoms of weariness, and, after a good 
yawn, saying he had been all day long receiving fathers and sons, 
and listening with patience to the former whilst they imparted 
to him, in strict confidence, one after another, that they had 
every reason to believe that their individual Hopeful would come 
out Senior Wrangler of his year. 

“Ah,” said a sympathizing friend, “ you must have been well- 
nigh exhausted by the time the door closed upon the last papa.” 

“Qh no,” said H., “ C’est le premier pas que coute.” 

How well can I recall my own first day of residence ; when, 
having been duly fitted into my stiff blue gown, and cap with a 
tassel about a yard long, I appeared before my Tutor, the Rev. 
J. W. Blakesley, the “ Hertfordshire Incumbent” of the Times, 
and eventually Dean of Lincoln. What a long-headed man he 
was! and the kindest and best of Tutors. How well he kept his 
countenance when he expressed the hope he should see me in 
Hall at 4, and in Evening Chapel at 7, also regularly attending 
Morning Chapel during the Winter months at 7. 

On my return to my lodgings in Rose-crescent, I remember, a 
most unprepossessing female presented herself and at the same 
time a piece of paper, on which the word “ Pepper” appeared. 
My father at once desired her to leave the room, as we did not 
require any of that condiment. Would that she had gone and 
never returned! but, alas! she was my allotted laundress. A 
good woman, I dare say, in many ways; but truth compels me to 
say, to use a sporting metaphor, that she was hard in the mouth 
and a bad bringer: and so, her mouth requiring to be over 
frequently softened at the gin-shop, my shirts contracted an 
unfortunate habit of pausing at the pawnbroker’s on the way 
back to Trinity, from whence my bedmaker had to retrieve them, 
the scent being bad. 

Until 1844 the Trinity gown had been the only blue one in 
the University, so we were rather proud of the distinction, and, 
consequently, felt more or less aggrieved when Caius adopted, 
or revived, one of the same colour, with, however, a distinguishing 
badge of velvet, as the Johnians wear Crackling (so called for the 
same reason that their Bridge connecting the New and Old 
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Buildings has been always known as the Isthmus of Suez). A 
striking feature of Undergraduate life in those days were the 
Noblemen and Fellow-Commoners. It is now some time since the 
levelling tendencies of the age and common-sense combined to 
sweep away these distinctions. Noblemen, as such, were either 
actual Peers (as it is said, “their own fathers”), or the eldest 
sons of Peers. They enjoyed the privilege of wearing full-sleeved 
black silk gowns on ordinary days, and on scarlet days (¢.e., those 
upon which doctors have to wear their scarlet robes) they 
appeared gorgeous to behold in gold lace facings. Also, they 
were allowed to pay more than double fees for almost everything, 
make a very handsome present of plate to the College, and, on 
leaving, to place their arms and heraldic bearings in the Oriel 
window of the Dining-hall. Last, and perhaps not least, they 
were entitled to occupy an elevated seat on the Master’s right- 
hand in Chapel (to quote Dickens) like large landed proprietors 
in Heaven. During my time there was an average of four 
Noblemen in residence; amongst whom were Lords Denbigh, 
Gifford, Leigh, Derby, Bangor, Durham, Stamford and War- 
tington, Annesley, &c. The Fellow-Commoners were of two 
kinds—“ Hat” and “Cap.” Both wore pretty blue gowns 
trimmed with silver lace—a pleasant relief to the predominating 
black. The first, in consideration of their birth—for they were 
Courtesy Lords, Honorables, Baronets, and Baronets’ eldest sons— 
enjoyed the inestimable privilege of wearing a chimney-pot hat. 
The rest were usually nowveaua riches varied by an occasional 
Bishop’s son, and were distinguished by a velvet cap with silver 
tassel. These, altogether, averaged about twenty-five, and 
originated, as I was told by one of the Tutors, in four Parlour- 
boarders taken by Dr. Mansell, Master of the College from 1798 
to 1820. The last Fellow-Commoners were Lords A. and Lionel 
Cecil (half-brothers of Lord Salisbury), and Mr. Brewster French. 
Their names first appear in the Calendar of the year 1870. 

I suppose it must be confessed we were rather inclined to be 
boisterous in those days. Certainly the New Court enjoyed the 
reputation of being a noisy place; perhaps because poor 
Thompson was about the only Don in it, and he (as the writer 
in ‘Macmillan’s Magazine’ truly says) was so tender and for- 
bearing towards “the Boys,” as he used to call them. Certainly 
the Westminster Scholars were amongst the noisiest; perhaps 
they felt jollier coming up, as they then did, ready-made 
Scholars, with no fearful examination before them for the dis- 
tinction. Anyhow, whenever there was a row, Moonshine, the 
night-porter (so called from the bright colour the College ale 
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had imparted to his countenance), always said “It’s them 
Westminsters.” I consider, however, that we were an inter- 
mediate generation—a golden mean between the admirers of the 
P. R. who had passed away, and the heroes of the “Crutch and 
Toothpick,” who, I am thankful to say, had not yet developed. 
Noise! It was only the exuberance of animal spirits, the 
earnest of enthusiastic hard work to be afterwards accomplished 
in the Battle of Life. 

At any rate, in our times, Trinity was grand both in play and 
work: on the River and in the Tripos. The “Black Prince,” 
Head of the River 1845-6-7, with three Wranglers, during that 
time, and other Honour-men, in it (one a Fellow of the College), 
two members of the present Cabinet—Lord Cross bow, and Sir 
Henry Holland coxswain (whom I succeeded). Then in 1848 
2nd Trinity Head with the French Ambassador stroke, and 2nd 
Classic of 1849. The Sculls won by Sir P. Miles, 3rd Trinity, in 
1844; by W. P. Cloves, 1st Trinity, in 1845; by W. Maule, 1st 
Trinity, in 1846, and by Bagshaw, 3rd Trinity, in 1847; Pair 
Oars also won by Trinity in 1884-5—whilst, in the big race, 
Cambridge beat Oxford in 1846-7—in 1846 by half a minute. 
Besides this, 1st Trinity won the Ladies’ Cup at Henley in 1846— 
the Four-oars on the Thames—and, in the same year, W. Maule 
won the Sculls at Henley. Then, to turn to the Tripos, Trinity 
had the Senior Classic in 1845-6-7-8, and in 1845 five out of the 
six men in the Ist Class. Lastly, we had the Senior Wrangler 
in 1846. 

I think I’ve said enough to show that if the College was 
foremost in sport, it was also foremost in earnest work. To 
say the truth, however, there were two things, but two only, I 
honestly regret. The boat suppers were too pronounced, and 
there was too much gambling at cards. I always hated this, and 
stuck resolutely to sixpenny Whist; and I strongly recommend 
any one who wishes to get the greatest satisfaction out of his 
College life to do the same. It is hard to say which is the worst: 
to lose eight or ten pounds at Loo or Vingt-un, or to win it. If 
you lose it, you probably can’t afford it; and if you win, you are 
bound as a gentleman to give your friends the chance of recouping 
themselves, and so on, ad infinitum, till the thing becomes a 
slavery; whilst continued late hours impair health, sour the 
temper, and make reading next to impossible. 

Harmless were our Moonlight Races in the grand Old Court, 
though contrary to regulations—the fine being 2s. 6d. for setting 
foot upon the grass. It was found, however, practically that one 
could compound for half-a-crown a week. It may not have been 
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altogether right of T. M. to remove the Tradesman’s big hat. 
It was, however, a good-natured bit of fun, and here is the tale 
of it :— 

“THe Rape oF THE Har. 


“ A hat suspended over a well-known tradesman’s door in Petty- 
Cury (perhaps he was the original mad hatter) was of such 
stupendous dimensions as, naturally, to suggest its own removal. 
Accordingly the largest hat-box probably ever constructed had 
long been got ready for its reception; and, on a well-selected 
night (to use the words of Thucydides, describing the sally of the 
Plateans : typijcavtes vixta yetwépwov date Kal dvéwo, Kal dua 
acédnvov), four conspirators—T. M. and G. 8. being the leaders— 
with well-matured plans and a stout rope, met at the rendezvous. 
One dexterous throw, the rope was over—one wrench, the hat 
was down; three seconds, it was away round the corner; three 
minutes, it was in its box in M.’s lodgings. The usual consterna- 
tion amongst the police and tradesmen followed, the usual penny- 
a-line paragraphs in the ‘Cambridge Chronicle’ were written 
and read. It was, however, a fair joke, for the hat was so very 
big; and, when T. M. took his degree and it was duly restored to 
its rightful owner, the affair was heartily laughed at by everyone, 
including the hatter.” 


But perhaps the most disagreeable feature of my times, 
whether regarded by a donnish, paternal, or even by an under- 
graduate eye, was the constant recurrence of “Town and Gown ” 
rows; these feuds seem to have existed as far back as any records 
of University life extend. They are peculiarly unsatisfactory, 
and even disastrous, to all “in statu pupillari,” involving often a 
broken head overnight, with a highly probable rustication to 
follow in the morning. 

The nones of November were very fatal days; and, on the 
Saturdays succeeding, the fighting was nearly always renewed, 
often with increased violence; the Butchers (who get their 
living out of the University) being naturally our worst enemies. 
As Rochefoucault says, “Men are apt to hate those who have 
obliged them.” 

It was on one of these nights that the Hon. T. B., whilst quietly 
walking home to Jesus, was felled by a brutal and cowardly blow 
from behind. He would certainly have been amongst the highest 
Wranglers, but was so injured as to be obliged to “ go down,” 
degrade for a year, and be contented with the twenty-fourth place 
in 1850. He has since been one of our ablest M.P.’s. These dis- 
turbances, however, culminated in the celebrated “Tom Thumb 
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Riots,” which took place in the May Term 1846, on the visit of the 
well-known Dwarf (the indirect cause of poor Haydon’s suicide). 
These were the most serious affairs of the kind ever known in 
Cambridge, and were immortalised by Mr. Punch, both with pen 
and pencil, in his tenth volume, page 163. The hero of the 
combat (called by Mr. P. “Sir Tom Noddy ”) was a great friend of 
mine. Small men are apt to consort with great—as they are also 
apt to marry tall wives—and C. A. M. was so fine a fellow as to be 
known throughout the University as “Big M.,” other Trinity 
men of the same name having been successively distinguished as 
Red M., Black M., Dingy M. “Sir Tom Noddy ” fought magnifi- 
cently (as perhaps only Irishmen can fight) all night, and 
scattered so many Townsmen that the events of the night were 
quite “mixed” in his memory. He was accordingly altogether 
surprised, on the following morning, to receive a summons to 
appear before the Master and Seniors to answer one particular 
charge, to the effect that he, M., not having the fear of God 
before his eyes, did wilfully and maliciously knock down and 
otherwise ill-treat one John Pleasance, a tobacconist, of Rose 
Crescent. Now the said J. P. was so insignificant a little man 
that I no more believe he knocked him down, or even struck him, 
than I believe in the sea-serpent; but I do know that M. got 
his cigars from Bacon (“ Nimium ne crede Baconi”). 

Well, the terrible hour of 11 am. at last arrived—the great 
bell tolled in awful cadence—the Dons filed in solemn and 
almost funereal procession to the Judgment Hall, for which the 
Combination Room was made to serve. The awful Whewell 
presided, the Tutors, in loco parentum, duly attending to watch 
over the interests of their respective pupils, more especially 
Thompson—always prepared to do his very utmost for his own, 
and, if possible, restrain the ferocity of the Master. 

“Well, sir,” said Whewell, in his roughest voice (I am pleased 
to remember that he never spoke to me but once, and that was in 
viva voce examination)—“ Well, sir, what have you to say for 
yourself in answer to the charge brought against you? Mr. P. (a 
most respectable tradesman) says that you knocked him down and 
seriously hurt him in the disgraceful disturbance last night ?” 

“Sir,” replied M., “I have no distinct recollection of the 
circumstance; I don’t remember knocking down Mr. Pleasance. 
I know I knocked down a great many people, and I may possibly 
have knocked down Mr. Pleasance amongst them.” 

After this unfortunate line of defence, poor Thompson found it 
difficult to say much in his pupil’s behalf; and the issue of the 
trial was at once apparent. 
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“Sir,” said Whewell, “you seem to have behaved in a very 
brutal manner indeed, and the sentence I pass upon you is, that 
you, M., be rusticated for the period of one year.” 

And so it fell out that my big friend was obliged, as Hesiod 
says, “to hang up his oar (No. 5) in the smoke,” and was for 
365 days relegated to the Emerald Isle, of which I am glad to 
know he remains an ornament to this day. 

A very curious incident befell another friend of mine, which, 
from its rarity, I will tell. Mr. Punch, in his graphic Lay to 
which I have already alluded, suggests, truly, that the Dons of 
the different Colleges were each and all acting on their own 
separate impulses—some, more or less, encouraging their ‘men ‘to 
go out and help their comrades, others shutting their College 
gates, and doing everything they could to rescue their men and 
bring them safely into College. And so it was that, whilst the 
Gownsmen were marching in a compact body down Trinity 
Street and carrying everything before them, one of our Dons, 
W. C. N., laid a Master-of-Arts arm on my friend G. and com- 

manded him to accompany him into College forthwith. 

“Where's the use of that, sir?” said G. “If you thin our 
numbers, you only leave the remainder to be worse beaten, and 
perhaps killed.” 

N. a second time seized G., and repeated his command. 

“Sir,” said G. in the excitement of the moment, “if you don’t 
take your arm off me I'll knock you down.” 

This was awful, and away sped the infuriated little Don into 
College straight to the Lodge, and laid the matter before the 
Master. 

G. soon came to himself, and followed with proper apology, 
but, alas, it was too late; and, in spite of all Thompson could 
urge in his behalf in mitigation, he was rusticated, though only 
for one Term. Poor fellow! on his return from his temporary 
exile he betook himself to somewhat miserable lodgings, and 
proceeded, in a more or less muddling way, to read Mathematics 
for his impending Tripos. Meanwhile the Don, overcome with 
remorse at his precipitancy, had been appointed one of the 
Examiners, and bethought him if he could anyhow make amends. 
So he one morning knocked at the wretched lodging-house door, 
and entered. “Ah, Mr. G.; reading, I hear, for the Tripos. 
Let me see what you are doing? Well, I should not trouble 
about that. Lend me your book and a pencil. There now, 
read that, and that, and that; and then go on to page so-and- 
80, etc.” 


Now comes the curious part of the story. All the parts marked 
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by N. were set in the Examination; and, to his wonder and 
delight, G.’s name appeared as 36th Junior Optime, there being 
actually two men below him whom he used to delight to point 
out to his friends: “Do you see that man, sir, on the other side 
of the Parade? I beat him, sir.” 

I suppose the systems of management of the different Colleges 
are much alike. I will mention, however, two little differences 
between John’s and Trinity, because I want to hang a story on 
one of them. At Trinity, Freshmen usually have to go into 
lodgings till the Degree-men go down in January, when they 
are taken into College, and there they remain for the remainder 
of their career ; whereas at St. John’s, Freshmen are taken in at 
once, and, in their last year, turned out to read for their degree. 
No doubt each system has a great deal to be said in its favour. 

There was also another small difference. At our entrance at 
Trinity, we were only allowed twelve shillings weekly to our 
rooms from the kitchens; whereas at St. John’s there was; no 
limit whatever ; it being thought that the cook’s care for his 
own interests would be sufficient safeguard against extravagance, 
i.e., that he would hardly allow a man to run up a bigger bill than 
he could afford to pay. However, by the end of his second year, 
poor G. T. M., bow of the Lady Margaret (often too near me to 
be pleasant in the Long Reach), succeeded in securing the cook's 
confidence in his paying powers up to £85. At length, some 
fine morning, a knock came at the oak, and the cook entered 
with his long bill, demanding instant payment; in default, 
threatening to go straight to the Master, and other very terrible 
things. M. with consummate coolness thrust his hand into his 
waistcoat pocket, and extracting a crisp five-pound note, threw it 
contemptuously on the table, and said: “Take thy bill, and sit 
down quickly and write fourscore.” 

The last story I shall tell is a very sad one of one of the finest 
young fellows who ever came up to a University. W. L. G. 
Bagshaw, of Wormhill and the Oaks, Derbyshire, came up a ready- 
made oar from Eton in my last Term, October, 1847. As he was a 
Freshman, and unknown, he easily got any odds he liked against 
himself for the Colquhoun sculls, which he won, and also bets to 
the tune of three hundred pounds. This was rather “steep,” 
and was so much talked about that his Tutor most judiciously 
thought it prudent to get him out of the way—especially as he 
had kept his Term. So one morning he sent for him, and said: 
“Mr. Bagshaw, there’s your ‘ Exeat.’ I think on the whole you 
had better go down. I dare say you understand why.” 
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“Thank you, sir,” said poor “ Bags,” “that will suit me all 
round. I have won the sculls, got my three hundred pounds 
paid, and now I'll go home and get some hunting.” 

Besides winning the sculls, he had also rowed No. 6 (weight 
list. 4lb.) in the University crew which I steered against the 
Captains. This was my last race, and considerable interest 
attached to it, as it was the only eight-oared race in the October 
Term, and had been for the first time changed from a “bump” 
to a time race. We managed to win by two strokes. Poor 
Bagshaw! Some little time afterwards, having heard that 
poachers had planned a raid upon his salmon, he got a body of 
watchers together and went with them himself in command. A 
fearfal fight took place by the river-side, and in the middle of 
it Bagshaw was struck down by a blow from behind, fell into the 
river-bed, and was stamped to pieces by the heavy boots of the 
rufians. Such was this fine fellow’s tragic and untimely end. 
I hardly like to sadden my paper with such a record; but it 
seems to me too striking to omit. 

With this I close the Memories of my Undergraduate days, 
and in fancy seem once more to be kneeling before the Vice- 
Chancellor to receive my degree “in nomine Patris, et Filii, et 
Spiritus Sancti,” whilst behind, in the background, stands the 
old bedmaker, ready with outstretched and more or less grimy 
hands to help me on with the hardly-earned rabbit-skin, smiling 
at the prospective tip and proximate possession of my fender and 
fire-irons—her indisputable and oft-recurring perquisite. 

Oh! how cruel is old Time, when, with one fell sweep of his 
scythe, he severs the friendships of those delightful days, and, 
laying his horny hand upon our shoulders, bids us scatter 
ourselves over the money-grubbing world! 


JS. P. 

























Saint Anthony's Sermons. 


(AN OLD LEGEND AMPLIFIED.) ' 





Sant Anthony preached to the Priory throng, 
Saint Anthony’s sermons were terribly long, 

So dreary, so weary, so learnedly deep, 

That all of the Brothers were soon fast asleep. 

He sighed as he looked at them, placid and still, 
For he loved his own sermons, as some people will, 
Then away in a huff to the river he sped, 

A sermon he’d preach to the fishes instead. 


He stood on the brink and his sermon began, 

But fish are no fonder of sermons than man, 

So he girt up his cassock, quoth he “I must go 

And see if they'll listen to me down below.” 

That night as the Monks in refectory sat, 

They wondered and asked what the Saint could be at, 
When a young brother said as he bent o’er his dish, 
“He’s gone to the river to preach to the fish!” 


So down to the river they started in quest, 

And peered through the water with curious zest, 
Till they spied, in the bed of the river below, 
The Saint and the fish sitting row upon row. 
And ’tis said ever since that historical night, 

Not a fish in that stream can be tempted to bite, 
The reason’s as plain as the waters are deep— 

Saint Anthony’s sermons have sent them to sleep. b 


Freperic E, WrEATHERLY. 




















A Russian Don Quixote, being the Story of 
An Ugly Man. 


Carter I. 
IN WHICH TATYANA IVANOVNA SPEAKS A “ SENSIBLE WORD.” 


‘THERE are two sides to most things, Véra Anatolyevna.” 

“ Ay, surely, Tatyana Ivanovna,” and the speaker, half smiling, 
half blushing, spread the elaborate embroidery, over which she 
was bending, wrong side upmost on her lap, as she added : 

“In this case, this is the side I see—all ends and ugliness.— 
Nyet! Nyet!” 

This as her companion removed her cigarette from her mouth, 
a sure sign that she was going to remonstrate ; for, excepting to 
remonstrate, Tatyana IJvanovna never took her cigarette from 
between her lips. Such ordinary small-talk as she conducted 
with Véra was carried on between the whifis, so that the mere 
raising of her first two fingers was at all times sufficient to elicit 
an impatient “No! no!” from Véra Anatolyevna. 

The elder of these two women is fair, with a broad, low fore- 
head, heavy under-face, and a nondescript nose—a typically 
Slavonic feature. With this, Tatyana Ivanovna is pale to death- 
liness—pale hair, pale eyes, pale skin, pale lips. It is the pallor of 
North Russia. She may be forty-five or more. 

The girl opposite is a daughter of the Steppes, a true child of 
the South. Her skin and hair are dark as an Italian’s; her eyes 
are some shade between grey and black. 

She is too late with her “ Nyet! N’yet!” Tatyana’s cigarette 
is between the two ominous fingers, and have her say she will. 

“You are eighteen now, Véra Anatolyevna,” she begins. 

“Twas eighteen two years ago, Tatyana Ivanovna,” replies the 
girl, smiling. 

“You are eighteen now, Véra Anatolyevna,” repeats her com- 
panion, not in the least with emphasis, but calmly ignoring Véra’s 
own statement of her age. For the last two years Tatyana had 
daily, nay, almost hourly, assured Véra that she was “ eighteen 
now.” 

“ And if I am eighteen,” continued the girl, “I am not dread- 
fully old.” 

F 2 
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“You are only next door to twenty, Véra Anatolyevna,” 
said Tatyana Ivanovna quietly. 

“ Well, [am not dreadfully old at twenty.” 

“Nobody said you were, Véra Anatolyevna; you are only on 
the high road to twenty-five. From twenty-five to thirty is a hop, 
skip and jump, and—May I ask what you are laughing at?” 

This was said in Tatyana’s most dignified manner ; for, with 
something very like a hop, skip and jump, Véra Anatolyevna had 
started from her seat, and stood before her companion, convulsed 
with laughter. 

“Go on,” she said, as soon as she could speak. “I have been 
eighteen for the last two years, and now have become thirty in 
one half-hour. You mayas well make me sixty at once and settle 
about my grandchildren.” 

Following the first impulse of a noble indignation, Tatyana 
Ivanovna flung away her cigarette, saying: 

“One can never speak a sensible word to you, Véra 
Anatolyevna.” 

“You are right,” said the girl, with a penitent look in her eyes. 
“T forgot, dear friend, I am your guest; a long guest. Why, it 
is now two years since my parents died, and I must stay with you 
until——” 

She paused. 

“Until you marry some rich man,” said her companion. 
“Heart alive, child, had the old Governor taken a fancy to me, I 
would not waste two thoughts on debating as to whether or not 
I should say yes! I’m sick of poverty, Véra Anatolyevna.” 

“So am I,” replied the girl, hér dark eyes growing darker, as a 
hot flush mounted to her forehead. 

The unkindness lay in the interpretation. Poor as she was, 
Tatyana Ivanovna was not so poor but that Véra Anatolyevna, 
her young friend, was welcome to share all sho had. That this 
was little, and that Tatyana daily lamented the fact, only proved 
that she, good soul though she was, had not that gift which she 
imagined she possessed in peculiarly ample measure—that rare 
quality ¢act, on which we all so pique ourselves. 


Cuapter II. 
IN WHICH VERA ANATOLYEVNA SPEAKS TO HERSELF. 
“Yes, Tatyana is right,” Véra thought when she found herself in 
her own room. “There are two sides to most things, even to the 


pleasure of living with her. Tatyana is kindness itself, but— 
but-——” 
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Even in thought one sometimes stops ata“ but.” “Why should 
I not, after all? He is good, and kind, and clever, and—(Véra, 
Véra, you hypocrite!” giving herself a mental box¢on the ear 
that sent the blood tingling through her veins. “ Out with the 
word ! and—rich ! Would you waste a thought on Vassili Rostoff, 
were he not rich?) And where’s the shame?” suddenly calming 
down, as her eyes fell on the reflection of her own beautiful face 
in a mirror opposite. “Why does he love me? Because I am 
clever and good? Nay, because I am the most beautiful girl 
in Kiev. Would he look at me if I were like Petia Michaelovna ? 
Then we are quits. No—not quite, perhaps; for he loves me, 
possibly. And I?—Ah, but I love nobody. I never thought I 
could love any one, until 7 

One stutters and stumbles just as often in thought as in 
speech. 

“Until——” She passed her hand across her eyes. The world ou 
Ton s'ennuie is full of such women. With all her will-o’-the- 
wispism, this girl is good at bottom ; one that will laugh all day, 
and then will wonder at her foolish, laughing self, when day is 
done and the night comes, bringing with it, as does the night, 
serious thoughts to all good, foolish girls. 

“ Until ” suddenly starting from her reverie. “ Betise! As 
if I could love one to whom I hardly spoke, who leaves this place 
to-morrow ; and yet—somehow I think I could have loved him. 
Every girl has an ideal, and he just realised mine. Yes, I could 
have loved him. Yet if I cared for him at all, I could wait till 
some chance might bring him back; wait, though he should never 
come. Wait? and go on lessening Tatyana’s little! ‘No! no!’ 
(with a passionate gesture) ‘ I am sick of poverty.’” 

Having come to this conclusion, the girl rose, crossed the room 
to her wardrobe, and studied its contents with great attention. 

Half an hour later she peeped in at her friend’s door. 

“ Ready, Tatyana Ivanovna ?” 

* Yes, little one. Do I look my best?” 

Tatyana was one of those women who, previous to going into 
society, whatever their mirrors tell them, always want to be told 
by you also—Do they look their best ? 

Véra looked at her before answering, which is what girls do not 
always do when asked by Beauty-on-the-Wane :—Does she look 
her best? Then, answering “ Yes,” she stooped to alter a bow, and 
with deft fingers contrived to make the folds of her companion’s 
dress lie more gracefully. That done, she asked suddenly : 

“Do I look my worst ?” 
Tatyana smiled. “Why, child, what bewitches you to ask 
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compliments from me; you, whom everyone in Kiev raves 
about ?” 

“Qh, flatterer!” Then, with girlish candour: “I know I am 
not ugly, but ”—her dark eyes ‘growing very serious—“I want 
to look more beautiful to-night than I ever looked before. Is not 
my beauty all I have to give? And to-night I mean to accept 
Vassili Rostoff’s hand.” 

The elder woman’s face lighted up. 

“TI told you,” said the girl, speaking hastily, as if wishing to 
prevent any praise her friend might bestow—‘“I told you, I too 
am sick of poverty, and—and—” (with burning cheeks) “ Vassili 
Rostoff is—rich.” 

“He is good too, and clever, Véra Anatolyevna,” said the elder 
lady. 

Véra looked up with an impatient gesture. “He is rich. As 
long as I live, Tatyana Ivanovyna, I will speak the truth to myself ! 
Were he twice as good, and twice as clever, think you I would 
marry Vassili Rostoff without——” 

“Tut, tut, chérie,” interrupted the elder lady. She wasa woman 
of the world, whose conscience was not peculiarly sensitive ; still, 
such as it was, like many of us, she liked to satisfy it. “I would 
not have you marry for money, my dear. You have no horror of 
the man, have you ?” 

“ Horror?” The beautiful lips curled. “It is only in fiction, 
Tatyana Ivanovna, that girls marry men of whom they have a 
‘horror.’ I, a horror of Vassili Rostoff? Why, you know I like 
him immensely.” 

“ Well, that is quite enough, surely,” said Tatyana, gathering up 
her skirt. 

A few minutes later she and her friend were in the street. 


Cuapter III. 
IN WHICH VASSILI ROSTOFF IS INTRODUCED. 


HanpsoME men are not uncommon, and plain-looking men we have 
in abundance; but how rarely you see a downright ugly man! 
Yet there is something fascinating in genuine ugliness, a truth 
which underlies all the preaching of esthetes. 

Hear the chorus as he enters the drawing-room. 

“ Did you see him ?” 

“Quite a curiosity !” 

“T cannot take my eyes off him.” 

“ That man, I know, is clever.” 

Happy ugly man! The observed of all observers! If he be 
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in France, he has quelque chose de si original. To pronounce 
which si in the properly ecstatic manner you must bring into 
play eyebrows, shoulders and both hands. 

In Germany he is, what Heine, strangely enough, considered 
Satan—“ ein lieber, charmanter Mann.” Not a lady but will tell 
you that he has “ etwas ganz Apartes.” 

In England he is the “dear ugly man,” about whom all the 
women are talking. I beg their pardon, theirs and Mr. Oscar 
Wilde’s—I mean of course the too, too, utterly dear, ugly man. 

My hero was ugly in every feature, ugly in tout ensemble, ugly 
sitting, walking or standing. 

He had only one thing good. Nature, you may have observed, 
generally gives to ugly women beautiful hair; in like manner 
she—sometimes—gives to ugly men beautiful hands. This her 
one gift to Vassili Rostoff. His body was short and thin ; his head 
out of proportion large; his hair but the merest fringe behind ; 
his feet—nay, I will not further describe the Governor of Kiev. 

I have but to add that I am introducing him at an evening 
party; and, to obtain an idea of that paradoxical thing, the 
exquisite in ugliness, it has been often said, you need but picture 
to yourself a really ugly man in evening dress. Nota lady in 
Kiev but declared that, thus attired, the cher laideron was 
irresistible. 


Cuapter LY. 


IN WHICH IS INTRODUCED VASSILI ROSTOFF’S RIVAL. 


FiaurE to yourself an evening party in full swing, and let me 
introduce to you Boris Koutouzoff. 

This young man is leaning against a door-post, in the attitude 
dear to officers. Being young and handsome, he permits himself 
to do what only a young and handsome man would dare to 
permit himself—in plain English, to sulk. 

With an unmistakable scowl he gives vent to his feelings in 
one word, apparently addressed to the ceiling—“ Imbecile!” 

Then, finding the remark taken as calmly as stucco, however 
superior, takes any remark of the kind, he bends his eyes upon a 
group of ladies, surrounding, it need not be said, the cher laideron. 
The latter is the best talker in Kiev, and for the last half-hour 
has held in thrall a group of the prettiest women in the room. 

Once only has Vassili Rostoff paused in his flow of anecdote, 
and that was when he saw—what the young man leaning against 
the door-post also saw—a face more beautiful than all the others 
among his listeners, the face of Véra Anatolyevna. | 
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Why did she blush crimson? he had asked himself. (The 
young man leaning against the door had asked himself the same 
question.) No woman had ever yet blushed at meeting the gaze 
of Vassili Rostoff. 

“The crowd follows the crowd, is it not so, your Excellency ? ” 
said Véra, holding out her hand. 

Why did Véra Anatolyevna’s hand tremble? No woman’s hand 
had ever yet trembled in Vassili Rostoff’s. ‘Could it be that, at 
last ” His eyes lighted up. Then— Imbecile!” he muttered 
aloud, applying to himself the word that Boris Koutouzoff had 
just addressed to the ceiling. 

As for Boris Koutouzoff now, he was clenching his teeth. The 
blush on the girl’s face, the light in Vassili’s eyes, the gossip of 
the town that Véra Anatolyevna had no heart, and was in search 
of a rich parti—it was enough. Gazing at her, Boris Koutouzoff 
felt that he hated her. 

Having come to this conclusion he sat down and began 
inspecting his sleeve-links, not that the pattern of his sleeve-links 
in the least interested him; but a man must fix his eyes upon 
something. 

A moment after Véra stood beside him. He was forced to rise 
and offer her his chair. 

“Thank you.” She smiled and took it, her heart all in a flutter. 
She had not known that she would meet Boris Koutouzoff again. 
Would he stay or go? 

With teeth set firmly he left her, bowing coldly ; and joined a 
group of officers. 

“ Inexplicable ! ” 

The girl’s hot Southern blood mounted. “Cold, insolent 
Northern!” Then, true Southerner that she was, she muttered to 
herself, ‘“‘ I hate, I hate him!” 


CHAPTER Y. 
IN WHICH THE COMEDY RUNS RIOT. 


Just as Véra was talking her merriest with her neighbour, a 
faultless parting submitted itself to her inspection, and the young 
man rejoicing in it begged the favour of a dance. 

Véra declined. She would not join the first round. 

“This is to please Rostoff, who does not dance,” muttered 
Koutouzoff, and smiled. Next minute he was dancing with a North 
Russian, beautiful as the snow in the dazzling whiteness of her 
forehead, neck, and arms. I had almost said, and hair, so nearly 
white was it in its extreme fairness ; lying thick on her low fore- 
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head and twisted in a heavy coil behind. We have not such hair in 
England. Small in stature and of perfect gracefulness, the girl 
was dressed, too, in white—white dress, white flowers. Her lips 
only had colour, the rosy, parted lips; always parted, as if to make 
the little white teeth catch the eye ere it had time to dwell on the 
red mouth, and its shortened upper lip, which gave the girl a child- 
like expression, just touching upon foolishness. For this expres- 
sion the men and women of France have, curiously enough, two 
different names, the men calling it naif, the women, niais. 

The girl’s name was Sonia Pavlovna; and Boris, as he danced 
with her, asked was her name Snow ? 

“T was never called so before,” she stammered; and a blush, 
like summer lightning, flitted across her face. 

“Would the dance never end?” wondered Véra, who had not 
heard the question, but had seen the summer lightning. 

It did end in time, and, a new one commencing, Véra was 
obliged to refuse another would-be partner; a third, a fourth. 
Still Boris danced with the fair North Russian, the white girl in 
the white dress. 

“No, even though he should come now, I would not dance with 
him!” 

And Véra crossed the room to where the Governor was standing. 
By everyone the dear ugly man is treated without ceremony, and 
no one in the room, excepting Boris Koutouzoff, condemns Véra. 
He alone feels the angry colour mounting to his face, and, 
conscious of being more wretched than he has ever yet been in all 
his life, laughs immoderately at a silly jest made by Sonia. 

“Why do you not dance to-night, Véra Anatolyevna?” asks 
his Excellency. 

“ My head is aching.” 

Headache? It is the modern equivalent for heartache. The 
girl is pale as death. 

“ Your Excellency,” she says suddenly. 

“ What is it, Véra Anatolyevna ? ” 

“T want to breathe fresh air. Take me away from here.” 

He takes her down a gallery, leading to a verandah. As the 
light of the moon streams in upon her, this girl is dazzling in her 
superb beauty. 

‘I feel better now,” she says, throwing back her head and 
letting the wind play in her hair. 

“Where are your thoughts, your Excellency? You are so 
silent,” she adds. 

“AmI?” He lays his hand gently on herarm. “Shall we not 
return to the dancers, Véra Anatolyevna ? ” 
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“As you like. I hate dancing, and I have not a friend among 
them,” with quivering lips. 

“ You no friend.” 

He takes her hand in his... 

Are you beginning to forget, dear reader, that my hero was ugly ? 

Says Carlyle, the authority on heroes :— 

“One hears of Mahomet’s beauty, his beaming black eyes. 
I somehow like, too, that vein on the brow which swelled up 
black when he was in anger.” 

We all of us “somehow like” beauty, beaming black eyes, and 
a vein that “swells up black” upon occasion. 

Yet I, who here am telling the story of a hero, must repeat 
that he had none of these charms—that he was ugly. 


Cuapter VI. 


IN WHICH ARE FAREWELLS. 


Some quarter of an hour later Vassili Rostoff and Véra 
Anatolyevna leave the verandah. He is answering her. 

“Nay, love, I will not take that ‘Yes’ now. I will have you 
think it over for twelve months, and repeat it to me then.” 

As he speaks he draws her towards him and kisses her on her 
forehead. 


“She has accepted him,” exclaims Boris Koutouzoff ; “she has 
let him kiss her! ” 

He had not meant to play the spy. He had meant to leave the 
house, and his way led past these figures standing in the gloom. 
He now changed his mind and returned to his post. 

In another minute Véra passed him. He does not seem to 
notice her; she does not seem to notice him. Once more the 
band strikes up. 

Boris casts one quick glance at Véra. 

“Am I mad? She is a queen among them all. I must—I 
will—have one dance with her.” 

He bows before the proud Circassian beauty. 

With upraised, laughing face, Véra continues talking to Vassili 
Rostoff. Does she not see Boris Koutouzoff? Why, foolish child, 
she has seen no one but Boris Koutouzoff since she entered the 
room. Her heart is beating as loud as that of Sonia Pavlovna, 
who now leans forward with parted lips and a jealous gleam in 
her beautiful eyes. 

“ Véra Anatolyevna,”—it is Rostoff who speaks—“see you not 
that my friend Boris Koutouzoff has joined the band of candidates ? 
Will you not give him a dance?” 
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“Ah!” YVéra turns round, and for a moment her eyes rest on 
Boris. “I beg your pardon, Boris Sergéitsch.” Then, turning 
again to Rostoff, “I thought I had dismissed everyone in the 
room. Noteven with your friend,” accentuating the word, “will I 
dance to-night, your Excellency. You must find another partner, 
Boris Sergéitsch,” gazing at Boris, with bright, indifferent eyes. 

Oh, woman! woman! So much a man of the world was Boris, 
that, had she blushed, he would have read her thoughts; had she 
looked cold and haughty, he would not have been hopeless ; but she 
could afford to look at him with gay indifference, he told himself. 
She would be “ her Excellency ” when next they met. 

And she? Boris had hardly left her, when the little hand that 
had played so gracefully with her fan sank down on Véra’s 
lap; when the bright smile that had lit up her dark eyes 
vanished ; when the proud, beautiful head drooped forward with 
a heavy pain. 

Yes, she would be “her Excellency” when next they met. 
Where was he? Why, there. He had obeyed her quickly and had 
found another partner : the lovely North Russian—Sonia Pavlovna. 

She would be “her Excellency ” when next they met. Ah, the 
burning pain! She raised her hand to her forehead. 

Rostoff started. 

“Ts your head worse, Véra Anatolyevna ?” 

“No, your Excellency,” raising her eyes to his. 

What sweet, bright eyes they were! Would they smile at him 
twelve months hence like that? 

Perhaps women are right when they say that men are always 
more or less blind. Tatyana sighed, as on looking up from her 
cards in an adjoining room she caught sight of that brightness in 
Véra Anatolyeyna’s eyes. Next minute, however, she reproved 
herself. Was she not allowing the child to break her heart for 
the best, if hearts ever broke, which, after all, hearts never did? 

“No; hearts never break.” This observation she made aloud. 

“ Hearts are trumps, madam,” said her partner. 

“Eh, so they are,’ and Tatyana devoted herself anew to the 
game. Not the most expert of whist-players can play whist and 
work out a life-problem at the same time. 

Not long after, Rostoff turned to Véra. 

“My friend Koutouzoff is beckoning me towards him. Have I 
your permission to cross the room?” 

“What had he to say to you?” asked the girl, when five 
minutes later the Governor returned to her side. 

“He had to tell me that Sonia Pavlovna had made him the 
happiest man in the room.” 
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“The happiest?” her gaze met his unflinchingly. “Did you 
not tell him that some one else was quite as happy?” 

“No, dear, I did not tell him that ”—looking searchingly at her. 

“Then tell him so.” 

“T will, in twelve months’ time.” 

“Vassili Vassilyévitsch ! ”—passionately. 

“What is it, my Véra?” 

“T will not have you doubt me! Iam no child.” 

“No, my darling. I will tell him now, if you wish it. He is 
one of my best friends; but, remember, I still claim my twelve 
months’ respite.” 

“You monster! Supposing I catch a fever, and lose my hair, 
or get freckles?” 

“Supposing you do,” he laughed back, “I shall love you even 
minus your hair or with freckles.” 

Next minute he crossed the room and told Koutouzoff of his happi- 
ness. The young man listened without a change of countenance. 

Not long after the party broke up, and a group of four people 
stood on the pavement before the house. One of them, Tatyana 
Ivanovna, was gazing at the sky with that expression of rapt 
interest characteristic of the self-constituted daisy-picker. 

Beside her stood Véra. 

“T have to congratulate you, Boris Sergéitsch,” she was just 
saying ; and as she spoke she held out her hand to him. He 
took it in his. It was not cold, nor hot; it did not tremble; and 
when he, in tones as light and gay, replied, “ And I have to wish 
you happiness,” it returned his grasp as a friend’s might. 

“Thank you.” Then, with a merry laugh, she turned to the 
Governor, and, following the direction of his eyes, looked up at 
the sky. “Tell me, Vassili Vassilyévitsch, what constellation are 
you and Tatyana Ivanovna studying so intently? Nay, do not 


start,” as she put her hand in his arm, and nodded farewell to 
Boris over her shoulder. 


“ Good-night, Boris Sergéitsch.” 
“Good-night, Véra Anatolyevna.” 


Cuapter VII. 


IN WHICH IS INTRODUCED ANOTHER BEAUTIFUL WOMAN, 
“ Boris!” 

The voice was full of reproach. Koutouzoff looked at the 
speaker. The child’s face, the pouting lips, the lids drooped over 


the eyes, the tears on the eyelashes; he saw it all by the light of 
the moon. 
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Would she always be only a beautiful child? Between her 
and him came a vision of the proud Southern girl, with her dark 
eyes and resolute lips. 

“ How could you leave your chaperon, Sonia Pavlovna,” he said 
with unconcealed displeasure, “and come out into the street ? ” 

“How can you speak to me like that?” replied the girl, her 
voice growing shrill and harsh. “How could you, Boris, leave 
me with my chaperon, and go out into the street yourself? Nay,” 
as she saw the hot colour mount his face, “I did not mean to be 
naughty, Boris,” using a child’s language, and looking at him 
with a child’s frightened look. “But how could you—on the first 
night of our engagement, too?” 

He stooped down and kissed her, saying lightly, half to hide 
his own shame: “ Pawvre petite! I will never do soagain.” But 
Sonia renewed the pout. 

“T know,” she said sullenly, “ why you left me. You left me 
to—to——” 

She was a coward, like all ungenerous women. 

“To speak to—” retreating, as if in fear that he would strike 
her—“ to Véra Anatolyevna !” 

Was she beside herself? Her eyes were aflame; her cheeks 
livid. Drawing still further back from the light of the moon, she 
burst into a passion of tears. 

Boris flushed to his forehead. Then, looking hastily round, and 
much relieved to find that no one was in sight, he approached the 
girl silently. 

She trembled as he touched her. What was she saying? 

He smiled, when at last he understood. She was muttering, “I 
—I didn’t mean to, Boris. I won’t again.” 

But the smile soon vanished from his face, and gave way toa 
look of utter weariness. Was this the woman to whom he had 
tied himself for life? All very well for a day, for a week, for a 
month ; but for always, for life... 

“Sonia, stand up this minute.” 

He said it sternly, as a father might; then, angry with himself 
for so soon adopting this tone towards his young betrothed— 
melted, too, by the beautiful pitiful face raised to his—he kissed 
her a second time, and said gently: 

“Sonia, you know I leave this place to-morrow for a year. Ihad 
decided to do so before our betrothal, and explained to you why.” 

“ Yes, Boris,” nestling up to him. “ You did explain why, and I 
did not understand. I never understand men’s business matters.” 

“Well, dear,” forcing himself to speak gently to her, and 
hating himself for the sternness that would creep into his voice, 
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“before I return to claim you, Véra Anatolyevna will be Vassili 
Rostoff’s wife. His Excellency is one of my most useful friends. 
You must not sow enmity between us, Sonia.” 

“No.” The girl’s face suddenly lost all its childishness, an ex- 
pression settling on it which Boris liked still less, so illogical is 
man. “Of course we must cultivate useful people ; but how could 
Véra Anatolyevna ever bring herself to accept Vassili Rostoff? 
Have you known her long, Boris? ” 

“T danced with her once.” 

Sonia looked ashamed. 

“ You must have thought me very foolish just now,” she said. 

Why did she put her head on one side in that silly way ? 

The young man was silent. 

“Did you?” 

“Why, chérie, the world is full of foolish folks. There are 
no exceptions. My love, you will take cold. Here comes your 
chaperon.” 

“ Dear child, I thought you were with Véra Anatolyevna,” said 
that lady, in some consternation. 

“So Iwas, ma bonne, until this very instant. She has only just 
left with Tatyana Ivanovna, and I have been looking for you.” 

This was not true; and a man, however much a man of the 
world, never cares to hear a woman lie with perfect ease. Boris 
met the shrewd smile of his betrothed with reproving eyes. 

What style pleased him? the girl wondered. He seemed to 
detest the childlike, and the smart style did not please him either. 

What style? Did ever any man whose love was worth having 
care for a woman who showed him that she had a repertory of 
“styles ” ? 

The last five minutes had opened Koutouzoff’s eyes. 

“My love,” he repeated, “indeed you will take cold. Here is 
your carriage,” and he lifted her into it, after he had kissed her 
lightly on her hand and cheek. Then, with bowed head, he 
walked on in the opposite direction, wondering why one week in 
Kiev should have blighted his whole life; and why he should be 
wretched because two beautiful women had crossed his path. 


Cuapter VIII. 


AFTER TWELVE MONTHS. 


A year has passed. Véra Anatolyevna and Vassili Rostoff are 
about to be married. Véra has repeated “Yes.” It has not been 
wrung from her—she says it with a smile; neither does she turn 
white, nor faint, at the sight of her bridal-dress. 
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Has she then quite forgotten Boris Koutouzoff? No; for 
women have long memories. But he belongs to another; and 
that weighs much with women. Long before the twelve 
months had elapsed, the time of “respite” claimed by Vassili 
Rostoff, Véra had learned to think of Boris Koutouzoff as Sonia’s 
future husband without one pang of jealousy, and even smiled 
to remember that she should ever have been “ half in love” with 
a man who loved another. We are constantly smiling at our 
former foolish selves. It is one of the most pleasing exercises 
of wisdom, and inspires us with such confidence as regards the 
future. 

“Just what I always maintained,” said Tatyana Ivanovna; 
“there are more happy marriages based on liking than ever were 
based on love.” 

‘This was one evening in winter. Véra and Tatyana were opposite 
each other, Véra lying curled up on a sofa, working a strip of 
thet many-coloured embroidery so loved by Russians; while 
separated from her by a little table on which boiled a lordly 
samovar sat Tatyana in an easy-chair, sipping her fourth cup of 
lemoned tea, and, like the simple Muscovite dame that she was, 
sucking her sugar instead of having put it in her cup. 

At this moment Vassili Rostoff entered, and Tatyana with 
amusing haste poured herself out a fifth cup of tea, with which 
and her lemon she retired to the furthest end of the room. 

Véra laughed; then addressing the Governor, pointed to the 
enormous tea-urn on the table: “Do, Vassili, remove that 
samovar. It is such an insolent mirror! Look at that portrait 
of me,” and she drew his attention to the curious reflection of 
herself in the bright metal. “I cannot take my eyes off it. One 
moment I seem to flatten and broaden out; the next I am un- 
naturally elongated. Why, Vassili, how could you wish to marry 
that woman ?” 

“ You silly child,” and Vassili, joining in her laughter, removed 
the obnoxious mirror. 

“Child?” She looked up at him with happy, loving eyes. 
“That reminds me, Vassili; I have something to tell you.” 

“What, malinka ?” (Russian for “ little one”). 

“That I, malinka, am twenty-two to-day.” 

“Why, Tatyana Ivanovna told me less than a year ago that you 
were eighteen.” 

“So she did me, Vassili; that is the funny part of it.” 

“Ay, so I did,” said a deep thick voice from behind the samovar ; 
“and I always said, your Excellency, why a woman should date 
her age from the day of her birth is more than I can fathom.” 
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Having made which remarkable confession, the good Muscovite, 
deciding that six cups of tea were perhaps just enough for the 
present, put away her cup and relapsed into the perusal of a book 
held upside down. Not that in truth it mattered much which 
way she held it, for it wasan English book. But Tatyana always 
felt it incumbent on her to retire to a distant corner of the room 
and bend her eyes steadfastly on something, though it were only 
on the leg of a chair, as often as the “ young folks” met. By this 
name, meaning no sarcasm, she designated Véra Anatolyevna and 
her betrothed—the latter aged threescore and five. 

“So you are whole twenty-two then, little lady ?” he said, as he 
sat down beside the girl. “Whole twenty-two! Well, that is 
young enough, God knows, to be tied to an old 4 

“Hush! I will not have any one abuse Vassili Rostoff,” said 
Véra, with mock seriousness ; then, with genuine seriousness, she 
added : “ My fiancé is the best, the dearest man in all the Russias. 
Well, Ivan? A letter for me?” 

She read it in haste. 

It was an invitation. In a postscript was added: “ Shocking 
contretemps, Sonia Pavlovna’s death, is it not? I had so counted on 
Boris Koutouzoff for my party.” 

“What is the matter, Véra?” 

“Sonia Pavlovna is dead. Oh, Vassili, how dreadful! So 
young, and just when her wedding was to be! How did I not 
hear that she was ill?” 

“She was not ill. She hada fall from her horse only yesterday ; 
I did not think it was dangerous. Why, Véra, you are as white 
as death.” 

“AmI? Death always seems so dreadful.” 

“ Yes, darling,” laying one hand on her shoulder, and with the 
other stroking her soft dark hair. 

There was no thought of Boris Koutouzoff in either of their 
minds ; but Tatyana, sitting in the dusk, shook her head. 


Carter IX. 


IN WHICH OLD ACQUAINTANCES MEET AGAIN, 


Drivine through a suburb of Kiev a week later, Véra for the first 
time since that party met Sonia’s betrothed. His face was pale 
and sunken. 

“Poor fellow, he looks a different being,” she muttered to 
herself; then, stopping her carriage and bidding her coachman 
wait, she approached the young North Russian. 

“Boris Sergéitsch!” He took her proffered hand; and she, 
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speaking with great gentleness and eyes full of pity, continued 
simply : 

“T have heard with grief of your great loss.” They were only 
a few words, and perhaps he did not even catch their meaning. 
As she stood before him, he was wondering was ever woman’s 
voice so sweet as this woman’s; were ever woman’s eyes as 
beautiful! 

She had given him her hand. It lay in his, the hand of the 
only woman he had ever loved. Was he mad? He closed his 
fingers on it for one minute like a vice. 

Véra started and changed colour. In that one moment the 
truth flashed upon her. She had been mistaken all along. He 
had never loved Sonia. He had loved—he loved—her. 

Before she had time to more than shape these thoughts, he had 
loosened her hand. He was anxious evidently not to prolong the 
interview; he had nothing base in him: she was his friend’s 
betrothed, would be Rostoff’s wife to-morrow. As Boris stood beside 
her, grief and love and duty all struggling in his handsome, worn 
face, Véra’s heart yearned towards him. But her eyes betrayed 
nothing, as she re-entered her carriage, with that air of perfect 
calm, just touched with reproach, which is so hard to bear. 

And all this time a voice was crying in her heart: 


“‘He loves me ; he loved me all along!” 
When alone in her carriage, Véra bowed her face on her hands, 
and being a woman and alone, wept as only a woman can weep. 


Carrer X. 
IN WHICH A WOMAN PRAYS. 


“ Anways the same—cold as ice,” muttered Boris Koutouzoff, as he 
gazed after the carriage which bore Vassili’s beautiful fiancée out 
of his sight. Then, setting his teeth, he added, in passionate 
self-reproach : “ Wretch that I am to think of her, and little 
Sonia but a week in the grave. Yet, God knows, I did not try to 
meet this woman!” 

The word was said contemptuously. Has not man ever blamed 
“the woman,” whatever her name, through whom he chanced to 
taste of the tree of bitter knowledge ? 

Some half hour later she whom Boris Koutouzoff thus con- 
demned was in her own room, praying before her crucifix, utter- 
ing an adaptation of her own of that most touching plea in the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

“Christ Jesus,” she prayed aloud, “ he has been so good to me; 
lead me not into temptation.” 

VOL, LXXx. G 
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And Rostoff, who, unknown to her, was seated in the room 
adjoining, heard her prayer: 

“ Lead me not into temptation; he has been so good to me.” 

Had ever woman prayed like this? Vassili Rostoff wondered. 
What temptation did his young betrothed fear? His heart sank 
within him as he stepped softly from the outer room. 

Not long after, Véra came to him where he was waiting for her, 


in Tatyana’s room. With her old bright smile she laid her hand 
on his shoulder. 


“ Vassili !” 

“Well, darling ?” 

“Did you not once say to me that I had free permission to ask 
of you all things, reasonable or unreasonable ? ” 

“T believe I did” (with a smile). ‘“ What unreasonable request 
have you to make?” 

Véra drew nearer to him. “ Be serious, Vassili. You are one 
of those persons to whom, as Tatyana Ivanovna says, one never 
can say a sensible word. Did you not tell me once you thought 
of retiring soon ?” 

“ Why, child, what a lot of things I must have told you! ” 

“ But, don’t you remember, Vassili? ” 

“Well, I believe I do. But I gave up the notion, Véra. I 
dislike town without work, and you would be moped to death 
in my old country seat.” 

“No, I shouldn’t. I love the country and green fields.” 

“Fields are not generally green in mid-winter, my darling.” 

“No, of course not; but the country is always lovely. Do let 
us go away from here, Vassili! Let us be married on your estate, 
and settle down there at once—for good.” 

He would have liked nothing better; but when he thought of 
the dreary life his gay young wife would be forced to lead on that 
lonely estate, of the long evenings during which she would have 
no society but his and Tatyana Ivanovna’s, his better self was 
victorious ; and, looking into the eager face raised to his, he 
answered quietly : 

“No, Vyéritchka, I cannot give up work to-day, nor to-morrow. 
There would be many things to settle. Besides, have you for- 
gotten, dearest, that to-morrow is our wedding-day ? We should 
have to put off everything and every one. By the way, Véra, 
would you let me see you in your bridal-dress—now ?” 

“Ts it so long to wait till to-morrow ?” 

“Very long, darling. I have a fancy to see you in it to- 
day ” 


There is nothing beneath the sun like a beautifu! woman 
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beautifully attired. Veil, and silk, and laces, and a train that 
sweeps the ground—call these vanity and frippery, laugh at them, 
sigh over them—the fact remains, they make a passable woman 
pretty, a pretty woman lovely, and a lovely woman ten times 
lovelier. 

And the men know it, and the girls know they know it, and 
laugh, as girls laugh all the world over, at “ the men.” 

When Véra returned in her bridal array, Rostoff was fairly 
dazzled. And she? As in a mirror opposite she caught sight of 
her own beauty, heightened by her dress, and at some paces from 
her the man who next day would be her husband, did it not 
strike her how ludicrously ugly he was ? 

Before either had time to speak, a servant announced Boris 
Koutouzoff. 

“So late?” Rostoff looked surprised, then, after a second’s 
reflection, and speaking in French, he said to Véra: “ You must 
receive him, dear.” 

“Oh, Vassili, indeed I had rather not.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because—never mind.” Then turning to the servant and 
speaking in Russian: ‘“ Show him in here.” 

“T will do anything to please you, Vassili, though it is strange 
to let him see me in my wedding-dress to-day. Only kiss me 
before he comes.” 

He bent down to do as she said. She laid her arms tightly 
about his neck. 

“ Did I not tell you, Vassili, you were of all the men in all the 
Russias the best and dearest ? ” 

He did not speak ; he simply laid his hand on her head, as he 
so often did, and blessed her silently. 


CuapTer XI. 
IN WHICH IS A TETE-A-TETE, 
“Es ist eine alte Geschichte, 
Doch bleibt sie ewig neu, 
Und wem sie just begegnet, 
Dem bricht das Herz entzwei.” 
“GooD-EVENING, Véra Anatolyevna.” 

It was Boris Koutouzoff who spoke, as he bowed low to Véra on 
entering. 

Instead of answering, Véra looked round. Where was Vassili ? 
How strange that he should have vanished and left her to receive 
Boris Koutouzoff alone ! 

Ga 2 
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(She did not know that he was seated in an adjoining room, 
where, from a recess, he could see all and remain unseen.) 

She pointed to a seat opposite her. She did not speak. 

“‘Good-evening,” Koutouzoff repeated. “I was told that I had 
your permission to come to you.” 

He spoke quickly and changed colour. Still Véra did not 
answer. Mistaking the motive of her silence, Boris rose, flushing 
to his temples. 

“Forgive me, Véra Anatolyevna,” he stammered. “I forgot 
myself to-day when I retained your hand. J—J——” 

“Sit down, pray, Boris Sergéitsch,” she said at last. ‘“ There 
is no need to mention that,” speaking slowly, as if weighing every 
word and thinking of what she should say next. Then, suddenly : 
“Boris Sergéitsch, I think there is one great mistake men and 
women make. They never speak the truth to one another. 
They hardly speak it to themselves. Itis false modesty. I mean 
to speak the truth to you to-day, because, some year ago, you and 
I acted falsehoods to each other, and it brought misery on—on 
you, I think.” 

“On me only, Véra?” 

He could have stabbed himself next moment for his daring. 
She replied calmly, almost sternly: “It might have brought 
misery on some one else, Baron Koutouzoff, some one who is past 
all misery now—Sonia Pavlovna.” 

He turned livid, and Véra, quickly repenting her words, put 
out her hand, which she let him take in his; then continued : 

“ Boris Sergéitsch, tell me, are you not Vassili’s friend ?” 

“ Rostoff is my friend, Véra Anatolyevna.” 

“ Have you not found him good ?” 

“Good? He is the best man I ever knew!” 

“Do not then—” here she blushed slightly, but still spoke 
with a firm, brave voice—“ do not then grudge him his betrothed. 
Will you do me one favour, Boris Sergéitsch ?” 

“Anything! Anything!” 

“Tf Vassili find you an appointment,”—she spoke slowly, as 
before, with the same half childlike look of pain and hesitation,— 
“at some distance from here, say somewhere in the North, would 
you accept it? Iam going to be very frank with you. I wish 
never to meet you again. I wish to belong to Vassili Rostoff 
entirely. I love him better than you now; but,’—her face 
again flushing, though she kept her brave eyes raised,—“ Boris 
Sergéitsch, why should I hide it?—I half loved you a year ago. 
We are both young, and—— Oh, Boris Sergéitsch, help me just 
a little! Be my friend!” 
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He rose. This was the woman who might have been his wife. 
He had loved her before; he worshipped her now in her loyalty 
to Rostoff, in her brave truthfulness. 

“Véra Anatolyevna,” he said huskily, “I had come as it were 
to say good-bye to Vassili Vassilyévitch. I meant—and mean— 
to leave this place to-morrow, never to return.” 

“Thank you.” She looked at him, all the passion vanished 
from her face, and in its place her old frank smile; then bade 
him bid good-bye to her betrothed, adding : “‘ We need not meet 
again, my friend.” 

“No, my—my——” He could not bring the word “ friend ” 
across his lips. He did not look at her. With firm tread and 
head erect he left the room, the house. 

Véra heard his step long after it had died out. What had she 
said? Where had he gone to? ... 

She shivered as she remembered the look in his eyes, the 
unfinished sentence with which he had left her. Then her 
thoughts went back to the evening on which she had first seen 
this man who had realised the ideal of her girlhood. 


Cuarter XII. 
IN WHICH VASSILI SPEAKS TO VERA. 


Wurst his betrothed stood at the window, gazing at the drifting 
snow and thinking, Vassili Rostoff, who, unknown to her, was 
seated in the next room, was also lost in thought. 

Had she not said to Boris Koutouzoff, “ I half loved you a year 
ago; we are both young, and re 

Ah, that unfinished sentence! It rang in Rostoff’s ears. This 
then was the temptation Véra had prayed to be spared. 

“Imbecile, egotist that I was!” the old man muttered. “ Poor, 
brave little girl!” 

He left the room and went into the street. Up and down it he 
walked, wrestling with self; like a young lover, heedless of the 
piercing cold. Not until an hour afterwards did he return 
and throw himself into a chair in Tatyana’s room, which, for 
reasons of her own, that lady had left vacant. He had hardly 
done so when a young face peeped in at the door, and Véra 
exclaimed : 

“You here? And quite lost in thought! May I come in; or 
are you working out some plan that may change the fate of the 
Empire ?” 

“No, little lady. Come in and sit down.” 

She drew a footstool and sat at his feet. 
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“Look at me, my darling. You are white, child. Have you 
had any trouble?” 

“IT? No.” By an effort she raised her eyes to his. 

“ Véra,” he took her hand between his two, “I once heard a 
very wise woman say she thought there was one great mistake 
men and women made. ‘They never spoke the truth to one 
another ; they hardly spoke it to themselves. And it was false 
modesty, said this wise woman.” 

“Oh, Vassili!” 

“ Yes, Véra,I heard all. I have lost a wife and learnt how 
good a woman can be at one and the same time.” 

“ Lost a wife, Vassili? ” 

“Yes. Child, I have been an egotist; I know it now. Hush,” 
laying his finger on her lips, “I have made up my mind. The 
Church has not yet bound us. I mean you, child, to marry the 
man you love.” 

“But I do not love him, Vassili; indeed I do not!” Véra 
exclaimed. 

“Could you see him over and over again and say the same 
thing? Answer me truly, Véra,” and he fixed his earnest eyes 
upon her face. 

“T—I do not want ever to meet him again.” 

“Child, that is love. Did you not love the man, you would not 
fear to meet him. Your worn face of to-day would haunt me at 
my dying hour, did I keep you.” 

There was no grand wedding the next day in Kiev, but a great 
deal of whispering and laying together of heads. The question 
suggested to all was, of course: Had she jilted him, or had he 
jilted her? 

Hardly had the good folks of Kiev come to the unanimous 
conclusion that she had jilted him, when they were startled by 
the sight of Vassili Rostoff driving leisurely through the town 
accompanied by Tatyana Ivanovna and Véra, all of them appa- 
rently on the best of terms. What did it mean ? 


Cuapter XIII. 
IN WHICH VASSILI FINDS HIMSELF ONCE MORE ALONE. 


From the evening on which the conversation above recorded 
took place, Rostoff spared no opportunity of bringing Véra and 
Boris together. 

“Well, Véra?” he said one day to the girl who had been his 
betrothed. 


“ Vassili,” she answered, “ it is all your fault.” 
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“ Yes, child.” 

He said no more. Not long after, Véra Anatolyevna and Boris 
Koutouzoff were man and wife. 

And of all Kiey, Véra and Boris included, nobody but Tatyana 
Ivanovna, with whom Rostoff spent much of his time, ever knew 
how much his sacrifice had cost the noble old man. To her 
he said, on the first day after Véra’s marriage, that he would 
like all her belongings in Tatyana’s house left “as she had 
left them.” 

“All, Tatyana Ivanovna. Her workbox open, as it stands here 
on her table, the little scrap of embroidery thrown down beside 
it; the open book of poetry. Let all remain as left by her. It 
is so like her!” 

“Ay, so it is,’ Tatyana, good soul, answered ; entering into 
his notion, to please him, though it sadly shocked her sense of 
order. “So it is,” looking down the table ; then pushing in the 
chair that stood awry, and setting the footstool straight. 

“Nay, nay,” and Vassili Rostoff smiled. “The child never 
pushed in her chair like that, and her feet never paused to set 
the footstool right. Straight lines and Véra would never agree. 
Leave the chair as she left it—thus.” 

“°T will look as untidy as can be,” said Tatyana, but her woman’s 
heart soon conquering woman’s impatience, she added: “It 
shall be as you like, your Excellency. It does look like Véra 
Anatolyevna.” Here she paused to knock the ashes off her 
cigarette, and continued between the puffs, talking rather to 
herself than to Vassili: “So it does. How often did I not 
say to her, ‘It’s only a little thing, Véra Anatolyevna,’ I said, 
‘leaving the chairs to settle themselves and the books to find their 
way back to their proper places; but unless you marry a rich man, 
which God grant,’ I said—— But, bless me, what am I talking 
about?” (This, as she suddenly became aware of Rostoff’s 
presence.) “It shall all be left as you wish, your Excellency. Eh, 
what am I doing?” for during this harangue poor Tatyana had 
again, so strong is the force of habit, pushed in the chair and placed 
the footstool straight. Nay, it was only the next day that she 
forgot herself so far as to tidy Véra’s table from end to end, and 
not until she had carefully folded up the silks and embroidery, 
shut the box, and, worst of all, the book, did she suddenly 
remember the request of Vassili Rostoff, and, for the first 
time in all her respectable life, set to work to untidy. She was 
wondering where she should open the book, when Vassili him- 
self entered. Taking it from her silently, he found out the lost 
place. 
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“ Page thirteen,” said Tatyana, looking at it attentively. ‘“ An 
unlucky number ; I shall remember that.” 

She meant nothing by the remark, and Vassili Rostoff, who 
knew the good woman, knew that; and only smiled his strange, 
sad smile, as he turned and left the room softly, taking the 
book with him. 


Cuapter XIV. 


IN WHICH IS DESCRIBED A DEATH-BED. 


For four years Vassili Rostoff had been sinking slowly. His end 
was now near. 

When Véra arrived he had Jost consciousness. She laid her 
hand on his forehead ; she stooped down and kissed him. Boris 
Koutouzoff stood at her side. 

“ Véra,” he said. 

But Véra was not listening to him. She laid her tearful face 
against the dying man’s. 

“Vassili, Vassili,” she cried. ‘“ Wake, if for only a moment. 
Your Véra is here.” 

But Rostoff did not stir. 

Then Tatyana approached the bed. Her face was swollen with 
weeping. 

“T know,” she said, “the only means by which you can rouse 
him.” 

Véra started. 

“Yes, child. Sit down on that chair, and read aloud the poem 
lying open—page thirteen.” 

“The poem—page thirteen!” Véra looked up. Was Tatyana 
mad? And yet, perhaps she knew something. 

She sat down, and with trembling voice began to read the 
poem. It was long. When she had read stanza after stanza, and 
still Rostoff did not move, she turned round. 

“ Go on,” Tatyana whispered. “ He is listening.” 

With a great sob, Véra continued. 

Then the dying man opened his eyes. 

“Come, Tatyana Ivanovna,” said Koutouzoff, rising softly, 
“ Let us leave them now.” 

“Nay, friend Boris,” cried Vassili Rostoff feebly. “Stay.” 

The young man returned, and knelt down at one side of the 
bed ; Véra was kneeling at the other. 

Vassili Rostoff took a hand of each in each of his. 

It was his last speech. E. D’E.-K. 








Che May Fly: a Parable. 


By COTSWOLD ISYS, M.A. 
ActTHor or ‘AN ANGLER’s STRANGE EXPERIENCES,’ 


I turn’p a stone o'er which the brooklet bawl’d, 
And from beneath a loathsome creature crawl’d, 
Half insect and half reptile: I, appalled, 


Shrank lest the savage, six-legged, wormy thing 
Should seize my heedless hand and on it cling, 
And pierce it with some sharp, polluting sting. 


“Thou hideous water-devil, hence!” I cried, 
While ’neath a weed it seem’d in shame to hide, 
And, to my ear of fancy, thus replied :— 


“Ah, scorn me not, nor judge by what you see; 
Time that works wonders may do much for me; 
And what I am, I may not always be!” 


I lay me down upon the bank to view 
The creeping horror closely, shape and hue, 
The June sun glancing the pure water thro’ ; 


When, like Ithuriel’s spear, the potent ray 
Piere’d the foul thing, which rose to air and day ; 
And bubbling burst into a beauteous fay ! 


One moment in the sun she fans her wings, 
And smoothes to roundness all their mazy rings, 
Then, native to the summer air she springs, 


Beware, O beauty! in the streamlet lies 
A gay-robed gallant with adoring eyes; 
Meet not his kiss, for she he kisseth dies! 


So, unbeheld, the antique Satyr hath 
Gaz'd thro’ the boskage on the dainty path 
Of Daphne trembling to her morning bath. 
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Rising and falling o’er the waters clear, 
She floats away in bliss; and on my ear 
Her wise rebuke I seem again to hear— 


“Ah, scorn me not, nor judge by what you see; 
Time that works wonders may do much for me; 
And what I am, I may not always be!” 


Ah, we misjudge by seemings! what may lie 
Hid ‘neath the wrappage loathsome to the eye, 
He only knows who can the heart descry! 


Musing, I went upon my homeward way, 
Conning that lesson from the fly of May, 
Which never from my heart will pass away: 


I hear it in the crowded city when 
I meet the drunkard reeling from his den, 
Or pass the sinful, midnight Magdalen ; 


And still it speaks beside the dying bed 
Where some poor Christian lays his lowly head 
In pain and poverty—that voice which said : 


“Ah, scorn me not, nor judge by what you see; 
Time that works wonders may do much for me ; 
And what I am, I may not always be!” 





Che Philosophy of Voltaire’s Vomances. 


More than the mere years separate us from the time when 
Voltaire, heading a new school of thought, was hailed as the 
deliverer of the human mind from the bondage of superstition, 
and these present days when he has ceased to be an authority 
and is looked on as archaic. The greatest political revolution 
which was ever made, and the most important scientific disco- 
veries and applications have changed both the currents of specu- 
lative thought and the circumstances of social life; and though 
the large elemental questions are still unanswered, and the 
mysteries of Being remain as dark as before, we have advanced a 
step nearer to the positive truth of at least the modus operandi, 
and receded by just so much the farther from the falsehood of 
baseless fancies. Also, certain political tyrannies and theological 
superstitions, dominant when Voltaire inveighed against the 
cruelties of war and the barbarities of the Inquisition, have now 
been greatly modified or have wholly passed away ; and every- 
where, save perhaps in Russia, we have more mental freedom and 
a freer political seaboard. But we must never forget what we 
owe to those brilliant iconoclasts of the eighteenth century, of 
whom the Patriarch of Ferney was chief. Some among us may 
not like his manner, but it was the most effective for the time 
and nation for which he wrote; for mental medicine was then 
obliged to be made light in the hand and well-sugared to the mouth ; 
and ridicule conquered where argument would have failed. 

The cant of to-day sneers at Voltaire and his contemporaries as 
“destructive”; and thinks that in this word it has pronounced 
their condemnation. As if destruction must not necessarily come 
before replacement—as if the dead branches of a living tree must 
not be hacked away if sound ones are to flourish in their stead! 
But men could not live without the cant and catchwords which serve 
in lieu of argument and knowledge ; and one phrase does as well 
as another. In Voltaire’s time all dogmatic doubt, all critical 
analysis of evidence, all common-sense questioning of the value of 
asserted miracles was “atheism”; and atheism was a crime. 
Now, our favourite sling and stone against doubts we cannot solve 
and questionings we cannot answer is “ destructive”; and we are 
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made responsible for many unpleasant things if we seek to cart 
away an effete and decayed system unless we have at hand some 
well-considered system to exactly fill the vacant place. 

One or two things Voltaire did badly, as mere literary achieve- 
ments; and in ‘ La Pucelle’ he has perpetrated an infamy. We 
have no desire to say that black is white when a great man 
touches pitch, or that the mantle of a grand renown ought to 
lend a false lustre to the soiled skirt beneath. Let things be 
called by their right names and be set in their proper places. 
While we carry all honour to Voltaire for what he did well—for 
his courage, his energy, his matchless wit, his generous humanity, 
his keen insight, his wide philosophy, his love of philosophic 
truth and corresponding hatred of superstition and speculative 
delusions, his desire for justice, his sympathy with the sorrowful 
oppressed—we carry none to his failures nor his shortcomings. 
The shame of ‘ La Pucelle’ remains unredeemed and irredeemable 
—an offence against history, morality, decency, and that Ideal 
which a man must cherish if he would save his own soul alive or 
help others to pure lives and lofty aims, We do not condemn 
only the indecencies of the poem. These belong to the frank 
grossness of the time; but we condemn the degradation of the ideal 
which as a poet and a patriot Voltaire was bound to venerate, 
and which he needlessly disfigured and besmirched. 

Through all Voltaire’s work runs one dominant idea—belief in 
the goodness of the essential God, doubled with more than 
distrust of the political and theological systems created by man. 
When he laughs at the optimism of Dr. Pangloss he laughs at 
the pre-established harmony of Leibnitz, not at the ultimate good 
to be got out of even evil. He reverently receives the mysteries 
and acknowledges the apparent contradictions of the sickness and 
death, the strife and sorrow found in nature; but he lashes out 
for ever at the moveable circumstances and systems of society 
which might be so much better than they are were they guided 
by virtue, justice, simplicity and sincerity. The hits made at 
the Preceptor’s exaggerated teleology, which is part of his 
optimism, are fair and well-deserved. Those who believe that 
the grass is green—to be restful to our eyes; that flowers are 
fragrant—to be delightful to our senses ; that horses were given us 
for draught and service; sheep for food; cows for milk; and so 
on, will find nothing to condemn in the principle of Pangloss’s 
famous résumé, though they will consider the application 
unworthy, and point to it as one of the proofs of Voltaire’s incur- 
able frivolity. But the reductio ad absurdum though not always 
trustworthy, is at times a valuable argument and does good work. 
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“Tl est démontré, disait-il, que les choses ne peuvent étre 
autrement; car, tout étant fait pour une fois, tout est nécessaire- 
ment pour la meilleure fin. Remarquez bien que les nez ont été 
faits pour porter des lunettes; aussi avons-nous. des lunettes. 
Les jambes sont visiblement instituées pour étre chaussées, et 
nous avons des chausses. Les pierres ont été formées pour étre 
taillées et pour en faire des chateaux; aussi monseigneur a un 
tres beau chateau: le plus grand baron de la province doit étre le 
mieux logé; et les cochons étant faits pour étre mangés, nous 
mangeons du pore toute l’année: par conséquent, ceux qui ont 
avancé que tout est bien, ont dit une sottise ; il fallait dire que 
tout est au mieux.” 

Had Voltaire lived in the present day, and become imbued as 
he would have been with the scientific spirit, he would have 
joined hands with the Preceptor in his belief that, pace the 
Spiritualists, no material effect exists without a material cause, 
though his demonstrations would have been different. The enemy 
of mysticism and humbug as he was, he laughed at all excess—at 
philosophies that would not work ; at Idealism that is contradicted 
by our senses; at Councils of Perfection impossible to carry out 
into practice ; at theories dissolved into nothingness by the facts 
of human nature ; at the doctrine of an individualizing Providence 
protecting some and «abandoning others—making certain tenets 
necessary to salvation, yet withholding them from the greater 
part of mankind. These were his various red rags ; and he tossed 
and tore them whenever he could. 

Through the story of ‘ Candide ’ runs one swift subtle laugh at the 
impotency of man’s free-will against the inextricable interlacing 
and gigantic power of circumstance. From the untranslatable 
germ or nucleus contained in the Preceptor’s lesson on experi- 
mental philosophy to the last famous word of Candide, not an 
event happens that has not been directly caused by the preced- 
ing, and the free-will of man vanishes into smoke under the 
inexorable compulsion of events. “The gift of God we call 
liberty” allows Candide to choose whether he will be flogged or 
shot, but it does not include the third term—neither. The choice 
between two alternatives is about the utmost limit to which our 
free-will can go within the circle of Necessity which hems us in ; 
and poor Candide’s thesis : “ Que les volontés sont libres, et qu’il ne 
voulait ni l’un ni l’autre,” floats like a feather over the hard heads 
of those Bulgares who ask him which will he choose: “d’étre 
fustigé trente-six fois par tout le régiment, ou de recevoir 
4 la fois douze balles de plomb dans la cervelle ?” 

Voltaire is never so passionately in earnest as when he speaks 
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of the cruelties of war and the injustice done to the poor 
peasants who bear the brunt of the battle either in person or in 
goods —with no stomach for the fight nor interest in the cause. 
The time has passed when war was held the noblest occupation 
of men, and when the character for prosperity and industry was 
scouted as derogatory to a brave nation:—witness the wrath 
of Sweden and Norway against Queen Margaret of Denmark, 
because of her assignment of function—Sweden to feed, Norway 
to clothe, and Denmark to defend, her successor Eric. Over and 
over again we come to descriptions mingled with denunciations, 
to sarcasms and lightning-like touches of scornful wrath, of the 
miseries endured by innocent people in the wars waged by rulers for 
whom they had no love, with nations against whom they had no 
grudge, for causes to which they were profoundly indifferent. Elo- 
quence and satire, scorn which breaks’down into tears and pity 
which blazes into hot wrath—we find them all, as with an instru- 
ment of many strings which can be swept into one grand chord 
of harmony. The poor, the weak and _the helpless—these are the 
objects of Voltaire’s care—the fledglings he would preserve from 
kites and vultures. All the same he is essentially an aristocrat— 
a man of the world and good society; and he has not a spark of 
the divine fire of democracy in him. 

If he is never so passionately in earnest as when speaking of the 
evils endured by the innocent in war, he is never so generously 
grand as when detailing the virtues of the unorthodox and 
ecclesiastically proscribed ; especially when he can contrast their 
virtues with the smug hypocrisy ;and unfeeling self-content- 
ment of the priests—his active and unforgiven foes. His charity 
however, broad and warm and sincere as it is, is dear to him in 
great part as a weapon of attack; and his praises of the un- 
orthodox are double-edged—with one of which he strikes the 
Church. That little episode, when Candide, half dead with hunger 
—having escaped,from the bloody battle between the King of the 
Bulgares and the King of the Abares, where “la mousqueterie dta 
du meilleur des mondes environ neuf i dix mille coquins qui en 
infectaient la surface,” and “la baionnette fut aussi la raison 
suffisante de la mort de quelques milliers d’hommes ”—asks alms 
of several grave persons, is full of rich meat. Instead of charity 
they gave him good advice; telling; him that if he continues to 
follow this kind of trade he shall be locked up in a house of 
correction “pour lui apprendre a vivre.” Finally, he begs of an 
orator who has just made a discourse an hour long on the virtue— 
charity. But he, instead of giving him food, eyes him 4 travers, 
and puts him though his catechism concerning the good cause of 
the Pope and Antichrist. 
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“Mon ami, lui dit l’orateur, croyez-vous que le pape soit 
antichrist ? Je ne l’avais pas encore entendu dire, répondit 
Candide; mais qu'il le soit ou qu'il ne soit pas, je manque du pain. 
Tu ne mérites pas d’en manger, dit l'autre; va, coquin, va, 
misérable, ne m’approche de ta vie.” 

Here is the key-note to so much of Voltaire’s meaning—the 
utter futility of modes of faith compared to the pressing needs of 
humanity—the futility of sentiment indeed, all round, compared to 
practice on the one hand, and viewed in the light of reason measured 
against our ignorance on the other. The same strain of thought is 
continued in the story of Jacques, the Anabaptist, who is destined 
to be damned if the Church speaks truly, but whose goodness, 
charity, modesty and patience rank him with the saints and place 
him far above the ordinary Christian. His manner of death is 
full of graver meaning than the method of narration betrays, and 
was one of the “ destructive ” bits of philosophy of its day. It is 
a hit against the theory of a special Providence; for, to help in 
saving a shipwrecked vessel and to be rewarded by a blow which 
sends his assailant into the sea, where he is held up by his chin 
and not drowned, as he deserves—to rescue the ruffian who from 
sheer brutality would have killed him, and to lose his own life in 
consequence, no one heeding and no miracle worked for his 
deliverance—makes a chain of cause and effect wherein no special 
Providence has a hand. But it is the law of life, where nothing 
is done by supernatural agencies either for the preservation of 
the good or for the punishment of the bad. If a murderer falls 
into the sea where he is held up by a spar so that a friendly hand 
can save him, he is saved; if a saint falls where is no spar and 
where no friendly hand reaches out, he is drowned. Dr. Pangloss 
with his Leibnitzian pre-established harmony pushes the whole 
thing to absurdity as usual—“prouvant que la rade Lisbonne 
avait été formée exprés pour que cet anabaptiste s’y noyat.” The 
good success of this brutal sailor, braving death for gain during 
the earthquake and robbing the poor terrified citizens at his 
leisure, and the evil fate reserved for Candide and Pangloss, who 
did no one harm, are parts of the same philosophy—belief in 
natural results, and disbelief in special Providence. 

Voltaire was not the incarnate sneer which prejudice and 
exaggeration represent him to have been. The steadfast fidelity 
of Cacambo, and the character of Martin, as lovely in its own way 
if not so emotional as that of Jacques, show human nature at its 
best. And, fool as Candide is in his own person, his fidelity 
too gives him a certain claim on our sympathies, though he never 
rises into dignity, nor do we attain respect. The calm pessimism 
of Martin, accepting evil as inevitably as fogs and frosts, is a not 
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unpleasant counterpoise to the silly optimism of the Preceptor, 
who sees good in circumstances the most abominable and crimes 
the most atrocious, and to the still sillier credulity of Candide— 
the pair reminding one of Voltaire’s own definition, that the 
“first prophet was the first rogue who met the first fool.” The 
summary where Martin says what he thinks of moral and physical 
evil is disheartening enough ; the phrase which clamps all is more 
disheartening still :—“ Il y a pourtant du bon, répliquait Candide. 
Cela peut étre, disait Martin; mais je ne le connais pas.” .. . “ Vous 
étes bien dur, dit Candide. C’est que j’ai vecu, dit Martin.” 

This goes beyond the line. For, granting all the misery that 
lies about us—granting the allegorical baseness contained in the 
poor negro’s servility, who has to bless and adore his fetishes for 
the honour of becoming a white man’s slave—there is always that 
stream of tendency, that striving upwards, of which history is the 
evidence and the law of evolution the proof. By this law we 
have come up from the brutish primitive to the possibilities of a 
Buddha, a Socrates, a Shakespere, a Newton—and the limit has not 
been reached yet. So that Martin’s simile of the hawks and the 
pigeons, true in outline as it is, is not true in unchangeable 
essentials—men having just that power outside persistency of 
type which hawks have not. 

Sometimes, and often, Voltaire’s laughter is of the kind that 
masks tears. The humour of those six deposed kings dining 
together at Venice has in it something intensely pathetic, though 
each tells his little story with the grace of resignation and the 
light-heartedness of a gallant gentleman amusing himself at the 
Carnival, But the Sultan and the Czar, the two Kings of Poland 
and Charles Edward of England, journeying to Rome to visit his 
father—“ détroné ainsi que moi et mon grand-pere,” all to be 
pitied as they are, yield in pathos and poverty of circumstance to 
poor Theodore, the one time King of Corsica. 

“ Messieurs, dit-il, je ne suis pas si grand seigneur que vous; 
mais enfin j’ai été roi tout comme un autre; je suis Théodore; on 
m’a élu roi en Corse: on m’a appelé Votre Majesté, et i présent a 
peine on m’appelle-t-on Monsieur ; j’ai fait frapper de la monnaie, 
et je ne posstde pas un denier; j’ai eu deux secrétaires d'état, et 
jai 4 peine un valet ; je me suis vu sur un tréne, et j’ai longtemps 
été « Londres en prison sur la paille; j’ai bien peur d’étre traité 
de méme ici, quoique je sois venu, comme vos majestés, passer le 
carnaval a Venise.” 

What sermon was ever written on the vanity of human life 
and the instability of its pomp, wealth and glory more searching 
and to the point than this? Yet Martin speaks the truth when 
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he says, that there are millions of men on the earth a hundred 
times more to be pitied than these deposed and beggared kings. 
The dervise speaks a still higher truth when, in answer to the 
enquiries of Pangloss what he ought to think and do in a life so full 
of sufferings and contradictions as this, he says wisely: “Te 
taire.” And the “good old man” gives the highest note of all, 
when he places human happiness in work—“ le travail éloigne de 
nous trois grands maux, l’ennui, le vice et le besoin.” So the 
little colony finds out. For when Cunégonde, grown “ horribly 
ugly,” becomes an excellent confectioner; when Paquette 
embroiders, and the old woman, who plays such an important 
part in the story, devotes herself to the care of the linen; when 
even Brother Giroflée makes himself useful as a good carpenter 
and by work becomes an honest man; and Candide, Pangloss, 
Cacambo and Martin all till the garden and leave off disputing on 
things they cannot understand nor change, life takes back the 
charm it had lost, and historic causation has something to say for 
itself. Pangloss, true to his earliest method, shows Candide how 
all has been for the best, and how, if he had not passed through 
his various experiences and hardships, he would not now be here 
to eat “des cédrats confits et des pistaches;” but Candide has 
the secret mot d’énigme when he makes his famous answer: 
“Cest bien dit, mais il faut cultiver notre jardin.” 

The satire of ‘ Zadig’ is to the full as subtle as that of ‘Candide.’ 
Perhaps it is of even finer quality. The keenness of observation 
which brings the young Babylonian recluse into trouble with the 
authorities is a forecast of Edgar Poe’s marvellous powers of 
deduction. The episode is too long to quote, but it is one of the 
brightest and most sparkling bits that Voltaire ever wrote. The 
evil consequences, both of Zadig’s cleverness and his reserve, are also 
Voltairean to the echo and contain in themselves a whole system 
of dramatic philosophy and a treatise on the impracticabilities of 
life. Because Zadig uses in the public service his highly-trained 
perceptive faculties, he loses four hundred ounces of gold and just 
escapes being burnt for a sorcerer. Because, taught by this 
experience, he does not say that he has seen a certain man pass his 
windows, he loses another five hundred ounces of gold, and 
“thanks the judges for their leniency, according to the Baby- 
lonian custom.” His private reflections are however some- 
What different from the public formula. 

“Grand Dieu! dit-il en lui-méme, qu’on est 4 plaindre quand 
on se proméne dans un bois ow la chienne de la reine et le cheval 
du roi ont passé! qu’il est dangereux de se mettre i la fenétre! 
et qu'il est difficile d’étre heureux dans cette vie! ” 

VOL, LXXX. B 
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This is the burden of the first half of the story—the difficulty of 
finding happiness in this life because of the malice of men. The 
great events which spring from small causes are the peg on 
which hangs the speculative philosophy of ‘Zadig,’ mainly 
illustrated by the perfidy of women and the malevolence of men. 
Of the inconstancy of women indeed Voltaire is never weary. 
Sémire, the “ greatest match” in Babylon, whom Zadig loves with 
fervour, and who appears to love him with passion—for whose 
safety too he risks his life and nearly loses one eye—marries his 
rival the very night when the abscess bursts and he regains the 
sight which the great doctor Hermes from Memphis said was irre- 
vocably lost. Azora, his young wife taken from the well-to-do 
bourgeoisie because of that lesson taught by this unworthy 
daughter of the aristocracy, forgets him the day after his feigned 
decease ; confesses that he had faults from which his friend the 
handsome young Cador who is consoling her is free ; and agrees to 
send him across the bridge Tchinavar, shorn of his nose for the 
benefit of this handsome youth whose pain is only to be cured by 
the application of the nose of a man dead the day before. As 
Azora had violently condemned a young widow who had sworn to 
the gods that she would remain by her husband’s tomb so long as 
a certain rivulet should flow near it, and who, after two days’ 
constancy, turned the rivulet into another channel, this gives 
Zadig, or Voltaire, occasion for one of his smart rapier thrusts—so 
smart and so swift! ‘ Zadig se réleyve ”—Azora is by his tomb at 
the bottom of the garden—‘en tenant son nez d’une main, et 
arrétant le rasoir de l’autre. Madame, lui dit-il, ne criez plus 
tant contre la jeune Cosrou; le projet de se couper le nez vaut 
‘bien celui de détourner un ruisseau.” 

The delicate satire of the griffins is again one of those touches 
which make Voltaire supreme as both satirist and epigrammist. 
He rises to a point of literary perfection where no one can 
touch him. Beside his, every man’s hand is heavy, every blow 
that of a bludgeon not a rapier. He alone can bend the bow of 
Ulysses and send the shaft clean through the twelve axe-handles. 
Others may try but none succeed ; and our own most accomplished 
Voltaireans fail to perform the feats of the master. Living a 
modest life in “a faubourg of Babylon,” and doing his best to 
console himself by philosophy and friendship for the misfortunes 
he has already undergone, Zadig assembles together in his house 
the best company he can find :— 

“ Tous les arts et tous les plaisirs dignes d’un honnéte homme. 
Le matin, sa bibliothéque était ouverte 4 tous les savants; le 
soir, sa table l’était 4 la bonne compagnie; mais il connit bien- 
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tét combien les savants sont dangereux; il s’éleva une grande 
dispute sur une loi de Zoroastre, qui défendait de manger du 
griffon. Comment défendre le griffon, disaient les uns, si cet 
animal n’existe pas? II faut bien qu'il existe, disaient les autres, 
puisque Zoroastre, ne veut pas qu'on en mange. Zadig voulut les 
accorder en leur disant: Sil y a des griffons, n’en mangeons 
point ; sil n’y en a point, nous en mangerons encore moins; et 
par la nous obéirons tous a Zoroastre.” 

He however narrowly escapes being impaled, on the delation 
of a savant who has composed thirteen volumes on the properties 
of griffins, when his friend Cador (“un ami vaut mieux que cent 
prétres””) runs to the archimage, crying: “ Vivent le soleil et les 
griffons! gardez-vous bien de punir Zadig; c’est un saint; il 
a des griffons dans sa basse-cour, et il n’en mange point; et 
son accusateur est un hérétique que ose soutenir que les lapins 
ont le pied fendu, et ne sont point immondes. Eh bien! Dit 
Yebor, en branlant sa téte chauve, il faut empaler Zadig pour avoir 
mal pensé des griffons, et l’autre pour avoir mal parlé des lapins.” 

How the affair was settled is not to our present purpose. It 
was arranged in a manner essentially Voltairean—the result 
being that no one was impaled; “de quoi plusieurs docteurs 
murmurérent, et en présagerent la décadence de Babylone. Zadig 
sécria: A quoi tient le bonheur! tout me persécute dans ce 
monde, jusqu’aux étres qui n’existent pas.” 

The good offices of Cador by the way remind one of the story 
of the Englishman, unjustly accused of debt in Naples, whose 
friend undertook to get him off in her own way. This was “ to 
best” his accusers. Whereas, five witnesses swore that they had 
seen the pursuer lend the money, the friend obtained ten to 
swear in their turn that they had seen it repaid. The whole 
affair was like the snakes which the drunkard saw in his fits of 
delirium tremens, and the mongoose in the basket which was to 
kill them. 

The next sorrows which afflict our Babylonian come from the 
jealous anger of L’Envieux, who is his deadly enemy because a 
minister asks Zadig to supper and does not include himself—and 
because a certain lady prefers Zadig’s supper to his féte. ‘Les 
plus implacables haines n’ont pas souvent des fondements plus 
importants,” says Voltaire in one of those sharp thrusts which 
go to the heart of a human passion or a social fact. But fortune, 
under the guise of a parrot, is the friend of merit for some time; 
and Zadig begins to think that, after all, it is not so difficult to 
be happy. As prime minister he deals justly and loves mercy, 
always remembering that grand principle of Zoroaster: “Qu’il 
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vaut mieux hasarder de sauver un coupable que de condamner un 
innocent,” and administering the law after the manner of 
Solomon and with the steady mind of Socrates. In all of which 
Voltaire shows his own faithful love for humanity, his desire 
that things should be better ordered for the weak, and that the 
balance of justice should be more evenly held. We must never 
forget that Voltaire lived before the Revolution, while the old 
feudal laws still obtained in France; while the poor were held to 
be born into the world for the service of the rich ; while money 
could buy justice as easily as it could buy velvet and laces; 
while the Church was omnipotent and free-thought was a crime ; 
while the people had no voice in the government of themselves, 
and were driven to slaughter, ground down by taxes, oppressed, 
pillaged, ill-treated on all sides, without the right to resent or 
even to complain; while birth and place and office conferred a 
quasi-sanctity on some men by which they might devour and 
destroy their fellows. And all this was in full force while the 
dogmas of Christianity were made the sole foundations of a 
possible life here or a happy one hereafter. As the negro says 
in ‘ Candide’ : 

“Les fetiches hollandais qui n’ont converti, me disent tous 
les dimanches, que nous sommes tous enfants d’Adam, blancs et 
noirs. Je ne suis pas généalogiste ; mais si ces précheurs disent 
vrai, nous sommes tous cousins issus de germain, Or, vous 
m’avouerez qu'on ne peut pas en user avec ses parents d’une 
maniere plus horrible.” 

This was the central point of Voltaire’s a justice, 
equal humanity to all alike—with renunciation of those dogmas 
which had failed to work well for the world ; which he tested by 
reason and the laws of nature as we know them, and which he 
rejected on account of that double failure—their impotence as 
political factors and their inability to be reduced to the ordinary 
laws of the universe and human life. 

All the adventures undergone by Zadig have their moral. 
The very efficient help he gives the beautiful Egyptian, half 
murdered by her jealous lover whom he wholly kills; the 
woman’s furious anger against her deliverer and her violent 
reproaches and abuse; her prayers and solicitations when she 
is again in peril, and Zadig’s sang-froid and indifference— 
“Venvie avait passé a Zadig de se battre désormais pour elle;” 
the consequences of this rash act of chivalry ; and the little blaze 
of philosophy after the manner of Pangloss, which first consoles 
his servant and then makes their master his friend, lead to the 


inimitable summary, when he says to his servant : ‘ 
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“Je vois que les malheurs de ma destinée se répandent sur la 
tienne. Tout m’a tourné jusqu’ici d'une fagon bien étrange. 
J’ai été condamné 4 l’amende pour avoir vu passer une chienne ; 
j'ai pensé étre empalé pour un griffon; j’ai été envoyé au supplice 
parce que j’avais fait des vers 4 la louange du roi; j’ai été sur le 
point d’étre étranglé parc que la reine avait des rubans jaunes, 
et me voici esclave avec toi parce qu'un brutal a battu sa 
maitresse.” 

His judgment on the matter of the debt, again Solomonesque ; 
his practical rebuke to Setoc’s Sabaism in that he worshipped 
the sun, moon, and stars, and not the God who made them— 
travestying his devotion by kneeling before the lighted candles 
at supper, saying: “ Kternelles et brillantes clartés, soyez-moi 
toujours propices!” his opposition to the horrible practice of 
suttee ; his reconciliation of the various systems of thought and 
religion which had made the Egyptian and the Indian, the Chaldean 
and the Chinese, the Greek and the Celt nearly come to blows— 
showing them that they all worshipped the same ideal, the same 
God, under their several symbols; his condemnation to be burnt 
alive for holding “des sentiments erronés sur l’armée céleste,” 
and for his blasphemy in saying that the stars did not set in 
the sea; the manner in which he is saved by the courage and 
cleverness of the young widow Almona, she whom he had previously 
saved from the funeral pile of her dead husband ; his ruse of the 
dance to discover the thief—all these are jewels of deep meaning 
set in the most exquisitely wrought gold. They are the embodi- 
ments of a whole philosophy, and are after Voltaire’s best manner. 
So is the résumé :— 

“Ainsi Zadig, par ses conseils sages et heureux, et par les plus 
grands services, s’était attiré l’irréconciliable inimitié des hommes 
les plus puissants de Etat; les bonzes et les brunes jurérent 
sa perte; les financiers et les bossus ne l’épargnérent pas; on le 
rendit suspect au bon roi Nabussan. Des services rendus 
restent souvent dans l’antichambre, et les soupgons entrent 
dans le cabinet, selon la sentence de Zoroastre: c’était tous les 
jours de nouvelles accusations; la premiére est repoussée, la 
seconde effleure, la troisime blesse, la quatrieme tue.” 

So that Zadig for all his good deeds and wise decisions has for 
his choice—to remain in the island of Serendib and be impaled ; 
to go to Egypt and be a slave; to be burnt in Arabia or 
strangled in Babylon ; which, after all, is about the fate of all 
reformers who touch the vested rights of old-established corrup- 
tions or brave the displeasure of powerful wrong-doers. That 
Zadig comes to honour, peace, love, and happiness in the end is a 
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concession to literature rather than to truth. In truth, he would 
have been destroyed in his fight against the evils of society and 
the tyranny of formulas. His blood might have been the seed of 
a nobler church, and from their dead selves, embodied in him, 
men might have risen to higher things; but he would have had 
to suffer, as all reformers must. 

Next in importance to these two stories is that of ‘ L’Ingénu,’ 
which, however, does not go so deep into elemental causes as 
either ‘Candide’ or ‘ Zadig,’ resting on the more superficial level 
of the differences between the formula of Catholicism and the 
teaching of the New Testament—between the conventions of 
society and the instincts and desires of the natural man. 
Brought more within the limits of possibility, ‘ L’Ingénu’ is both 
more touching and more dramatic than these others—which are 
rather of the nature of allegories or apologues, than stories of 
real life and a possible humanity. The idea too, was perfectly 
new when Voltaire created his Huron—this impossible combina- 
tion of savage simplicity and educated morality—of untaught 
grace and natural virtues; and it struck, as all new ideas do. 
The imagination of the world ran riot on the theme of the Noble 
Savage; and the cant superstition of the time was, the inferiority 
of man to nature—of the human intellect to the elemental forces. 
That morality begins and ends with man; that Nature, pure and 
simple, knows nothing of justice or mercy, of peace or security ; 
that she is an enemy to be conquered not a pattern by which to 
live; that her treasures must be wrested from her with cost and 
pain if they are to be won; that man, the highest thing we know, 
is nobler in his mistakes than Nature in her blind automatism ; and 
that the length of the way we have already gone gives infinite 
hope for the future—nothing of all this was accepted as scientific 
truth when the myth of the Noble Savage was in vogue; and to 
the innate self-generated depravity of the civilized man were 
ascribed all the miseries with which society is afflicted. “If we 
would but abandon our artificial arrangements and go back to 
Nature!” was the cry of those believers in the perfection of Nature 
and the infinite iniquity of man. Yet Voltaire’s celebrated 
passage about hawks and pigeons in ‘Candide’ seems to accept 
the unchangeableness of evil as the law of life. 

“ Croyez-vous, dit Candide, que les hommes se soient toujours 
mutuellement massacrés comme ils le font aujourd’hui? qu’ils 
aient toujours été menteurs, fourbes, perfides, ingrats, brigands, 
faibles, volages, laches, envieux, gourmands, ivrognes, avares 
ambitieux, sanguinaires, calomniateurs, débauchés, fanatiques, 
hypocrites, et sots? Croyez-vous, dit Martin, que les épervier, 
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aient toujours mangé des pigeons, quand ils en ont trouvé? 
Oui, sans doute, dit Candide. Eh bien! dit Martin, si les 
éperviers ont toujours eu le méme caractere, pourquoi voulez- 
yous que les hommes aient changé le leur?” 

‘L’Ingénu’ has his fight, not with the mysterious powers of 
causation, but with the conventions of society and the formulas 
of Catholicism. He cannot be made to understand the need of 
formalizing ceremonies for the sanctification of the marriage 
which nature demands and love ordains. He understands nothing 
about the ordinances of the Church extra to those found in the 
Bible—which however he has not read when he first appears in 
Brittany. This gives Mademoiselle de Kerkabon, his aunt, occasion 
to say : 

“Voila comme sont ces maudits Anglais, ils feront plus de cas 
d'une piece de Shakespeare, d’un plum-pudding, et d’une bouteille 
de rhum, que du Pentateuque. Aussi n’ont-ils jamais converti 
personne en Amérique. Certainement ils sont maudits de Dieu, 
et nous leur prendrons la Jamaique et la Virginie avant qu'il soit 
peu de temps.” 

When the Huron does read his Bible, he is much perplexed 
with the inconsistencies between ancient and modern practice— 
ancient and modern commandments. The Judaic rite of circum- 
cision, superseded by the Christian of baptism, is his first difficulty. 
His endeavour to make the priest to whom he has confessed, 
confess in turn to him, on the strength of the text ‘“ Confess 
your sins one to the other,” is his next. The standing in the 
midst of the river on the day of his baptism after the manner of 
the old time, and specially after the pattern of the eunuch of 
Queen Candace, is his third. Protestants see nothing very 
blasphemous in Voltaire’s struggle against the pretensions of the 
Roman Catholic Church and priesthood ; but it was part of the 
“destructive” and “infidel” philosophy which caused him so 
many difficulties during his lifetime, and threw round his name 
so much obloquy after his death. The rest of the story is taken 
up by the infamies of men in high places—their insolence, 
intrigues, immoralities, brutalities and intolerance. The Huron’s 
conversations with the Jansenist Gordon, in the Bastille where 
both are cast, express Voltaire’s own faith. 

“Que pensez-vous donc de l’ime, de la maniére dont nous 
recevons nos idées, de notre volonté, de la grace, du libre arbitre ? 
It is Gordon who speaks. “Rien, lui repartit l'Ingénu; si je 
pensais quelque chose, c’est que nous sommes sous la puissance 
de l'Etre éternel, comme les astres et les éléments; qu'il fait tout 
en nous; que nous sommes de petites roues de la machine 
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immense dont il est l’ame; qu'il agit par des lois générales, et 
non par des vues particuliéres; cela seul me parait intelligible ; 
tout le reste est pour moi un abime de ténébres.” 

Over and over again this thought is repeated—the nothingness 
of the individual, and the power and might and glory of the 
Supreme Being. ‘ Micromégas’ embodies the same thought, just 
as the ‘Lettres d’Amabed’ continue the war against the priests and 
men in high places carried on in ‘L’Ingénu.’ Whether we like 
Voltaire’s method or not, we cannot in fairness refuse to see the 
strong sense of justice and humanity which animates him, nor 
deny the essential piety of his theism. Wherever he sees tyranny 
or injustice he attacks it, as in ‘L’Homme aux quarante Kcus.’ 
Wherever he can show the beauty of nobleness and the charm of 
philosophy, he does, as in the ‘Histoire de Jenni,’ ‘ Jeannot et 
Colin,’ and the ‘Histoire d’un bon Bramin.’ This last however, 
seems to throw the balance of common-sense on the preference of 
happiness, bought if need be by ignorance, superstition and folly, 
over the torment coming from thought and speculation, whence is 
no issue in certainty. But the closing words are those of a 
nobler doubt, and wisdom is again justified of her laughing, 
mocking, jesting but loyal son. 

In ‘Le Blane et le Noir’ too, is always the mystery of good 
and evil—always the cry of the human heart, “ How long 0 
Lord, how long !”—the aspiration after a better state of things for 
the poor, a more equitable polity, a more peaceful rule, a greater 
measure of both mental and political freedom—which reappears 
perpetually in Voltaire’s work. To us who have gone so much 
farther than he, his aspirations seem to be of the elemental nature 
of things, and his objections we have endorsed in our practice. 

In the works of all great men we find the aura or prevision of 
things actually happening in later times. Thus, in ‘ Jeannot et 
Colin’ it is decided that the young Marquis is too rich, too well 
placed, to need to learn anything but the graces of life and the 
art of pleasing. What is this but a forecast of Mark Pattison’s 
hit: “At the time we arrived’in Oxford, I found Lord Conyers 
entirely possessed by the opinion of his set, that it was unworthy 
of a man of his position to‘sap’”? There is also in this story a 
note like that found in Balzac’s David Séchard and Lucien de 
Rubempré, though Jeannot is never the scoundrel which Lucien 
becomes, and though the treatment all through is more archaic. 
‘L’Homme aux quarante Ecus’ is a strangely accurate foreword of 
Cotter Morison’s late book, and says the very things we are all 
saying now; while its grotesque biology, given as it is as a skit 
on that kind of headless and tailless speculation which fancies all 
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things and proves nothing, might be reduced to scientific formula 
and shown to contain a certain germ of truth shapable into the 
real thing. The “attraction” of Maupertius could—pace Dr. 
Akakia and his diatribe—be trimmed into the “adaptation” of 
Darwin by skilled dialecticians clever at verbal juggling and 
ingenious fittings. But this would not be specially pleasing to 
our Patriarch, who, when he hits, likes to disable. In ‘ L’Homme 
aux quarante Ecus’ occurs too that famous advice which some of 
us have adopted as our own rule and measure :— 

“Je vous conseille de douter de tout, excepté que les trois 
angles d’un triangle sont égaux 4 deux droits, et que les triangles 
qui ont méme base et méme hauteur sont égaux entre eux, ou 
autres propositions pareilles, comme par exemple que deux et 
deux font quatre.” 

Here also are some telling examples of over-severity of punish- 
ment, all the more telling because related quietly without either 
passion or sarcasm. How Voltaire felt in this matter we know 
from his action in the cases of Calas, Sirven and la Barre. The 
sweep of this dramatic essay, rather than story, is very wide, and 
the subjects passed in review are many and grave. The last of 
consequence is the quarrel between the good folk and the bigots 
as to the condition of the soul of Marcus Antoninus. 

“Tl s’agissait de savoir si Marc-Antonin était un honnéte 
homme, et s’il était en enfer ou en purgatoire, ou dans les limbes, 
en attendant qu'il ressuscitat. Tous les honnétes gens prirent le 
parti de Marc-Antonin. Ils disaient: Antonin a toujours été 
juste, sobre, chaste, bienfesant. Il est vrai quil n’a pas en 
paradis une place aussi belle que celle de Saint Antoine ; car il 
faut des proportions, comme nous l’ayons vu; mais certainement 
lame de lempereur Marc-Antonin n’est point 4 la broche dans 
Yenfer. Si elle est en purgatoire, il faut l’en tirer; il n’y a qu’d 
dire des messes pour lui. Les jésuites n’ont plus rien 4 faire, 
quils disent trois mille messes pour le repos de l’éme de Marc- 
Antonin ; ils y gagneront, 4 quinze sous la piéce, deux mille deux 
cent cinquante livres. Dailleurs, on doit du respect 4 une téte 
couronnée ; il ne faut pas la damner légérement.” 

This is like that famous saying: “ God thinks twice before he 
damns a person of quality.” 

“Les adversaires de ces bonnes gens prétendent, au contraire, 
qu'il ne fallait accorder aucune composition 4 Marc-Antonin ; 
quil était un hérétique; que les carpocratiens et les aloges 
n’étaient pas si méchants que lui; qu’il était mort sans confession ; 
quil fallait faire un exemple; qu'il était bon de le damner pour 
apprendre i vivre aux empereurs de la Chine et du Japon, 4 ceux 
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de Perse, de la Turquie et de Maroc, aux rois d’Angleterre, de 
Suéde, de Danemarck, de Prusse, au stadthouder de Hollande et 
aux avoyers du canton de Berne, qui n’allaient pas plus 4 confesse 
que l’empereur Marc-Antonin; et qu’enfin c'est un_ plaisir 
indicible de donner des décrets contre des souverains morts, 
quand on ne peut en lancer contre eux de leur vivant, de peur de 
perdre ses oreilles.” 

M. André, “1’Homme aux quarante cus,” now become rich, 
invites the heads of the two parties to supper. 

“Tl fit tomber habilement les premiers coups que les disputants 
se portaient en détournant la conversation, et en fesant un conte 
trés agréable, qui réjouit également les damnants et les damnés. 
Enfin, quand ils furent un peu en pointe de vin, il leur fit signer 
que l’ame de l’empereur Marc-Antonin resterait in statu quo, c’est- 
a-dire je ne sais ou, en attendant un jugement définitif.” 

This is a very fair example of the wisdom and liberality under- 
lying Voltaire’s scornful persiflage. At least he has in this 
passage all Protestants on his side, all modest thinkers and 
generous natures, and those who have repudiated the unjust idea 
of a “favoured-nation clause” in the treaty made by God with 
man. Yet it was passages like this that brought the whole 
hornet’s nest about the “atheist’s” ears, and made him the 
accursed of the “ récollets,” the “ théatins,” the “habits noirs” 
whom he despised, and whose influence he did his best to check. 
But his disciples passed him on the road, and it came to be said: 
“Voltaire est bigot, il est déiste” by those who denied even a 
First Cause. 

Again, one of the hydra heads he wished to cut off was the belief 
that we are always going downhill, and that the old times 
were better than the new. “Car, du temps de Sémiramis tout 
commenc¢ait a dégénérer chez les hommes et chez les femmes,” he 
says satirically in his opening sentences of ‘La Princesse de 
Babylone.’ Here also is a word of ridicule for artistic Chauvinism, 
as with the Spaniards who see nothing beautiful in the lovely 
Formosante. “Nous l’avons vue,” they say; “elle n’est pas si 
belle, et il n’y a de beau que les teinis basanés; elle étale une 
gorge d’albatre qui est la chose du monde la plus dégottante, et 
qu’on ne connait presque point dans nos climats.” 

Then comes a severe hit against the Inquisition and the per- 
secution of the Jews called Palestins, who, having lent money at 
fifty per cent. interest, had drawn to themselves almost all the 
wealth of the country—which made the people of la Bétique 
believe them to be sorcerers. All who were accused of magic 
were burnt without mercy by a company of druids, “ qu'on 
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appelait les rechercheurs ou les anthropokaies. Ces prétres les 
revétaient d’abord d’un habit de masque, s’emparaient de leurs 
biens, et récitaient dévotement les propres priéres des Palestins 
tandis qu’on les cuisait 4 petit feu ‘ por l’amor de Dios,’” 

“Le projet insensé de Memnon, d’étre parfaitement sage,” 
gives occasion for one of those iridescent bubbles—that sparkling 
froth flung up by the wit of one of the wittiest men who ever 
lived. How Memnon succeeds in his design—how he ends after 
having vowed to govern himself and all his passions, all his 
follies, all his desires—is a foregone conclusion to such an analyst 
as Voltaire. To him asceticism was impossible and unnatural, 
and as revolting as unnatural—as revolting as the perpetual 
penance of Bababu, the fakir, whose piety had “consideration ” 
for its motive. When he had been persuaded to wash and clothe 
himself, to cast away the heavy chain about his neck, to sit on a 
decent chair and not on nails, and to live like a human being and 
not like an ape, Bababu confessed that he was a hundred times 
happier than before. But he lost his credit with the people. 
The women no longer came to consult him—wherefore “ il quitta 
Omri, et reprit ses clous pour avoir de la considération.” Is not 
this a commentary on those lines in ‘ Gidipe ’— 


“Nos prétres ne sont pas ce qu’un vain peuple pense: 
Notre crédulité fait toute leur science.” 


‘Le Monde comme il va’ is, again, a tremendously powerful 
satire on the evils of war and misgovernment generally ; on the 
gallantry and perfidy of wives; on preaching in church, and on 
acting in theatres; on trade and commerce, on prisons and 
philosophy ; on literature and finance—on all that makes up social 
life. But when all has been stripped bare, and shown in its true 
form, bad and good are so intermingled that the one has to be 
borne with for the sake of the other. The end ofthe study is that 
exquisite simile of the Parisian statuette composed of all metals 
and all stones and earths—the most precious and the most vile. 

“Casserez-vous, dit-il, cette jolie statue, parce que tout n’y 
est pas or et diamants? Ithuriel entendit 4 demi-mot ; il résolut 
de ne pas méme songer 4 corriger Persépolis, et de laisser aller 
le monde comme il va; car, dit-il, si tout n’est pas bien, tout est 
passable. On laissa done subsister Persépolis, et Babouc fut 
bien loin de se plaindre, comme Jonas, qui se facha de ce qu’on 
ne détruisait pas Ninive. Mais, quand on a été trois jours dans 
le corps d’une baleine, on n’est pas de si bonne humeur que 
quand on a été a l’opéra, 4 la comédie, et qu’on a soupé en bonne 
compagnie.” 
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Space is failing, and the subject is only skimmed as it were 
with a feather. It is in point of fact inexhaustible. On these 
sketches and romances volumes might be written and yet leave 
something. unsaid and some points unnoticed. The pages sparkle 
with wit and humour, never so broad as Rabelais’ nor so coarse 
as Swift’s; with brilliant epigram and caustic allusion; with sly 
fun and open laughter; with tenderness and good sense; with 
humanity and satire. “Rien n’est si désagréable que d’étre 
pendu obscurément,” Voltaire says in his sketch ‘La Raison,’ 
which by the way is a kind of summary of all he wishes to 
teach. “Nous voulons avoir la préférence,” says the cannibal 
in ‘Jenni,’ extolling the practice of anthropophagy over that of 
burial—the latter giving the dead to be the food of worms, the 
former of men. “ Nous voulons avoir la préférence ; nos estomacs 
sont une sépulture plus honorable.” 

Did not Turner say that Ruskin gave him credit for meanings 
and intentions he never had? “Peut-étre,” says Voltaire, 
speaking of the “respectable arian” Clarke, “en se faisant 
commentateur de Dieu, a-t-il imité quelque fois les commentateurs 
d’Homére, qui lui supposent des idées auxquelles Homére ne 
pensa jamais.” 

In all the conversation that ensues we do not however come upon 
the paradox which we half wonder Voltaire missed, namely, the 
strange pleasure which man takes in abusing and vilifying his 
intellect with its limitations, while at the same time he exalts 
his soul as the most important thing in creation. Nor does he 
bring out in relief the truth which we are bound to accept, if 
evolution be true, that man is part of Nature, made as he is 
according to the general plan and not God’s traverser and 
opponent ;—made as he is, but with the potentiality of indefinite 
improvement, which we sometimes call free-will—to administer 
severe punishment when atavism takes its place. There is also 
some weak reasoning in ‘Jenni.’ Speaking of earthquakes, 
volcanoes, and the destruction of cities and human lives by these 
various forces, Voltaire corrects Saint Augustine’s figures and shows 
that he exaggerated. But a few more or less does not affect the 
principle ; and the pessimist would not much care for an average. 
Also he is wrong in his assertion that the crimes of Italy in the 
fifteenth century were due to the atheism which was then fashion- 
able. The worst criminals of the time were men and women who 
were noted for their exact observance of religious duties and their 
unquestioning belief in all the doctrines and dogmas of the 
Church. The Borgias were certainly not speculative atheists; 
and we have no doubt that La Tofana told her beads and went 
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to mass with praiseworthy punctuality, and believed in the help of 
the Divine Powers whose assistance she invoked in her distillery. 

Voltaire has been called the Lucian of modern philosophy, 
and there is something akin in the two natures. ‘De Morte 
Peregrini’ might have been written by Voltaire; as the extract 
given lower down will prove. The early Christian Church 
_was nothing if not miraculous. Being miraculous, among 
the earlier disciples would naturally be found men who pre- 
tended to powers they did not possess, and who made a traffic 
of their supernatural gifts. Among them was one Proteus 
Peregrinus, originally a cynic philosopher, afterwards a Christian 
convert. Like Empedocles on Etna, he committed suicide by 
throwing himself into the fire at Olympia in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius. He was venerated by the Christians and ridiculed by 
Lucian, who was present during this act of voluntary incinera- 
tio. After it was over, “to the simpletons who came open- 
mouthed, eager to gulp down anything right marvellous, I had 
recourse to some tragic embellishments of my own invention ; 
telling them with the utmost gravity that, as soon as the pile 
was in a blaze and Proteus had jumped in, the earth began to 
quake, tremendously, after which a rumbling noise ensued, and 
from out the flames a vulture flew up, taking his course direct to 
the skies, shouting out in human voice: ‘Soaring above the 
earth I ascend to Olympus.’ At this account the poor people 
were all amazement, shuddered with awe, and secretly sent up 
devout ejaculations to the new demigod. You may therefore 
picture to yourself what marvellous things will in consequence 
be related of him; how the bees will flock to hive in his fireplace, 
what crickets will there be gathered together, what flocks of 
crows as formerly at the tomb of Hesiod will there flutter about, 
and so forth.” Farther on he speaks of the “great magus who 
was crucified in Palestine ;” and again: “ Besides, their original 
legislator taught them they were all brothers when they had 
taken the great step to renounce the Grecian deities and bow 
their knee to the crucified sophist and live in conformity to his 
law.” These are touches essentially Voltairean. 

Contrast these with the extract from ‘Aimiel’s Journal,’ 
speaking of Ruge’s papers in the volume ‘ Die Academie’ :— 

“They recall the philosophist party of the last century, able to 
dissolve anything by reason and reasoning, but unable to 
construct anything ; for construction rests upon feeling, instinct 
and will. One finds them mistaking philosophic consciousness for 
realising power, the redemption of the intelligence for the 
redemption of the heart—that is to say, the part for the whole. 
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These papers (Ruge’s volume ‘ Die Academie’) make me under- 
stand the radical difference between morals and intellectualism. 
The writers of them wish to supplant religion by philosophy. 
Man is the principle of their religion, and intellect is the climax 
of man. Their religion then is the religion of intellect. There 
you have the two worlds. Christianity brings and preaches 
salvation by the conversion of the will,—humanism by the 
emancipation of the mind. One attacks the heart, the other 
the brain. Both wish to enable man to reach his ideal. But 
the ideal differs, if not by its content, at least by the disposition 
of its content, by the predominance of sovereignty given to this 
or that inner power. For one, the mind is the organ of the soul; 
for the other the soul is an inferior state of the mind; the one 
wishes to enlighten by making better, the other to make better by 
enlightening. It is the difference between Socrates and Jesus.” 

Voltaire may well be likened to Pope, whose summary at the 
end of the first epistle in his ‘Essay on Man’ embodies the 
main points of the Frenchman’s philosophy. Laughing at men, 
scofiing at superstition, denying actual revelation, and seeing 
in Christianity only the possible good and beauty of humanity, 
and not the Divine made man, Voltaire, like Pope, is always a 
religious and respectful theist. He accepts the mysteries he 
cannot explain, and maintains the essential righteousness of the 
rule he cannot understand in all its parts. What Pope says is 
what he says, and in these following sixteen lines we have the 
whole confession of his faith :— 


“Cease then, nor Order imperfection name; 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thine own point: this kind, this due degree 
Of{blindness, weakness, Heaven bestows on thee. 
Submit: in this, or any other sphere, 
Secure to be as bless’d as thou canst bear: 
Safe in the hands of one disposing Power, 
Or in the natal or the mortal hour. 
All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 
All shame, direction, which thou canst not see; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good : 
And spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear;—whatever is, is right.” 





The Sailing of Paris. 


In a dark and an evil day 
Were the sails of our ships outspread ; 

In an evil and dolorous day, 
Though the skies were bright overhead, 

And the green waves laughed to the sands of the bay, 
And the white clouds seaward sped. 


And the fifty sons of the king 
Came down with shield and with spear, 

And the maidens followed to sing, 
And the children to shout and to cheer, 

And the earth was glad with the smile of the spring 
And the strength of the wakening year. 


And with oxen and garlands fair 
The priests to the altars came 

Of the gods who are slow to spare, 
Whose anger is fierce as a flame— 

Of the gods who have hardened their hearts to our prayer, 
Who are deaf to the call on their name. 


For a woman in sable show 
Cried, Woe for the broken faith ; 

And her speech is ever of woe, 
Of terror and horror and scathe ; 

And, Woe for the storm which begins to blow 
And the brand which is kindled, she saith. 


In a dark and an evil day 

Were the sails of our ships outspread, 
Though the city shone golden and gay 

As a victim whose blood shall be shed— 
The city whose homes are a waste to-day, 

With none to bury her dead. 


Witiiam WaATERFIELD. 








Red Spider. 


CuHapter XXI. 
REFUSED ! 


Tue carrier walked slowly and reluctantly to Langford. He was 
uncomfortable with the answer he had to take to Taverner 
Langford. Oliver was a kindly man, ready to oblige any one, 
shrinking from nothing so sensitively as from a rough word and 
an angry mood. “It would have saved a lot of trouble,” said he 
to himself, “if Honor had given away. I shouldn’t have been go 
out of countenance now—and it does seem an ungrateful thing 
after the loan of the horse.” 

He found Langford in his parlour at his desk. The old man spun 
round on his seat. 

“Ah, ha!” said he, “come at my call, father-in-law. Well— 
when is the wedding to be?” 

The carrier stood stupidly looking at him, rubbing his hands 
together and shifting from foot to foot. “The wedding!” 

“ Yes, man, the wedding; when is it to be?” 

“The wedding !” repeated Oliver, looking through the window 
for help. “I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“You must find that out. I’m impatient to be married. Ha, 
ha! what faces the Nanspians will pull, father and son, when 
they see me lead from church a blooming, blushing bride.” 

“Well, now,” said the carrier, wiping the perspiration from his 
brow, “I’m sorry to have to say it, but Honor don’t see it in the 
proper light.” 

“ What—refuses me? ” 

“ Not exactly refuses, but begs off.” 

“Begs off?” repeated Taverner, incredulously. He could 
hardly have been more disconcerted if he had neard that all his 
cattle were dying and his stacks blazing. “ Begs off!” he again 
exclaimed ; “then how about my horse? ” 

The carrier scratched his head and sighed. 

“Do you suppose that I gave you the horse?” said Taverner. 
“ You can hardly have been such a fool as that. Iam not one to 
give a cow here, and a sheep there, and a horse to a third, just 
because there are so many needy persons wanting them. You 
must return me the horse and pay me the ten shillings a week 
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for the hire during the time you have had him, unless Honor 
becomes my wife.” 

“T will pay you for the horse,” said Luxmore, faintly. 

“Whence will you get the money? Do you think I am a 
fool?” asked Langford, angrily. His pride was hurt. His eyes 
flashed and his skin became of a livid complexion. He, the 
wealthiest man in Bratton Clovelly ; he, the representative of the 
most respectable family there—one as old as the parish itself; he, 
the parson’s churchwarden, and the elder of the Methodist chapel 
—he had been refused by a poverty-stricken carrier’s daughter. 
The insult was unendurable. He stood up to leave the room, but 
when he had his hand on the latch he turned and came back. In 
the first access of wrath he had resolved to crush the carrier. 
He could do it. He had but to take back his horse, and the 
Vivid was reduced to a stationary condition. Luxmore might 
offer to buy the horse, but he could not do it. He knew how 
poor he was. Moreover, he could cut his business away from him 
at any moment by setting up the cripple as carrier. 

But he thought better of it. Of what avail to him if Luxmore 
were ruined? He desired to revenge himself on the Nanspians. 
The carrier was too small game to be hunted down, he was set on 
the humiliation of much bigger men than he. His envy and 
hatred of the Nanspians had by no means abated, and the killing 
of his dog Rover by young Hillary had excited it to frenzy. 
That his dog was a sheep-killer would not excuse Larry’s act. 
He did not allow that Rover was the culprit. His nephew had 
shot the dog out of malice, and had feigned as an excuse that he 
had caught the dog pursuing lambs. 

The wealthy yeoman might certainly, without difficulty, have 
found another girl less hard to please than Honor. All girls 
would not have thought with her. His money would have 
weighed with them. He could not understand her refusal. 

“What is the matter with the girl?” he said surlily. “I 
thought her too wise to be in love. She has not set her heart on 
any boyish jackanapes, has she?” 

“Honor? Oh, no! Honor has no sweetheart,” said the father. 
“Tt certainly is not that, Mr. Langford.” 

“Then what is it? What possible objection can she make ? 
I'm not a beardless boy and a rosy-faced beauty, that is true.” 

“No, Mr. Langford, I am sure she has not a word against your 
age and personal appearance. Indeed, a young girl generally 
prefers as a husband one to whom she can look up, who is her 
superior in every way.” 

“Tam that. What is it, then?” 

VOL, LXXxx. 
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“Well, Mr. Langford,” said the carrier, drawing the back of 
his hand across his lips, “I think it is about this. She don’t like 
to desert me and the children. She promised her mother to 
stand by us, and Honor is so conscientious that what she has 
promised she will stick to.” 

_ © Qh,” said Taverner, somewhat mollified to find that neither 
his age nor lack of beauty was objected to, “ that is it, is it ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the carrier, sheepishly; ‘“‘ you see there 
are six little uns; then comes Kate, and then Charles, and then 
I. That makes nine of us Honor has to care for. And,” he said 
more eagerly, heaving a sigh of relief, “ you see, she didn’t think 
it quite a fair thing to saddle you with us all, with Pattie and 
Joe, Willie, Martha, Charity, Temperance, Kate, Charles, and 
myself. It does make a lot when you come to consider.” 

It did certainly, as Taverner admitted. He had no intention 
whatever of incumbering himself with Honor’s relations, if he did 
marry her. He took a turn up and down the room, with his 
heavy dark brows knit and his thin lips screwed together. Oliver 
watched his face, and thought that it was a very ugly and ill- 
tempered face. 

“It does Honor some credit having such delicacy of feeling,” 
suggested he. “I very much doubt how you could accommodate 
us all in this house.” 

“T do not see how I could possibly do it,” said Taverner 
sharply. 

* And Honor couldn’t think to tear herself away from us. I 
suppose you wouldn’t consider the possibility of coming to us?” 

“No, I would not.” 

Taverner Langford was perplexed. He entirely accepted 
Oliver’s explanation. It was quite reasonable that Honor should 
refuse him out of a high sense of duty; it was not conceivable 
that she should decline alliance with him on any other grounds. 
Now, although Taverner had not hitherto found time or courage 
to marry, he was by no means insensible to female beauty. He 
had long observed the stately, upright daughter of the carrier, 
with her beautiful abundant auburn hair and clear brown eyes. 
He had observed her more than she supposed, and he had seen 
how hard-working, self-devoted she was, how economical, how 
clean in her own person and in her house. Such a woman as 
that would be more agreeable in the house than Mrs. Veale. He 
would have to pay her no wage for one thing, her pleasant face 
and voice would be a relief after the sour visage and grating 
tones of the housekeeper. He knew perfectly that Mrs. Veale 
had had designs on him from the moment she had entered his 
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house. She had flattered, slaved; she had assumed an amount of 
authority in the house hardly consistent with her position. 
Langford had not resisted her encroachments; he allowed her to 
cherish hopes of securing him in the end, as a means of ensuring 
her fidelity to his interests. He chuckled to himself at the 
thought of the rage and disappointment that would} consume her 
when he announced that he was about to be married. 

He was a suspicious man, and he mistrusted every woman, but 
he mistrusted Honor less than any woman or man he knew. He 
had observed no other with half the attention he had devoted to 
her, and he had never seen in her the smallest tokens of frivolity 
and indifference to duty. If she was so scrupulous in the dis- 
charge of her obligations to father and sisters, how dependable 
she would be in her own house, when working and saving for 
husband and children of her own. 

She was no idler, she was no talker, and Taverner hated idle- 
ness and gossip. Of what other girl in Bratton Clovelly could as 
much be said? No, he would trust his house and happiness to 
no other than Honor Luxmore. 

Taverner dearly loved money, but he loved mastery better. A 
wife with a fortune of her own would have felt some indepen- 
dence, but a wife who brought him nothing would not be disposed 
to assert herself. She would look up to him as the exclusive 
author of her happiness, and never venture to contradict him, 
never have a will of her own. 

“If that be her only objection, it may be circumvented,” said 
Langford, “if not got over. I thought, perhaps, she declined my 
hand from some other cause.” 

“What other cause could there be?” asked Oliver. 

“To be sure there is no other that should govern a rational 
creature ; but few women are rational. I have done something 
for you already, for you have my horse. I have done a good deal 
for Charles also; I pay him ninepence a day and give him his 
food. It is quite possible that I may do a vast deal for the rest 
of you. But of course that depends. I’m not likely to take you 
up and make much of you unless you are connected with me b 
marriage. You can judge for yourself. Should I be likely to 
leave you all unprovided for if Honor were Mrs. Langford? Of 
course I would not allow it to be said that my wife’s relations 
were in need.” 


These words of Taverner Langford made Oliver’s pulse beat 
fast. 


“And then,” continued the yeoman, “who can say but that I 
might give you a hand to help you into Coombe Park.” 


12 
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Luxmore’s eye kindled, and his cheeks became dappled with 
fiery spots. Here was a prospect! but it was like the prospect 
of the Promised Land to Moses on Pisgah if Honor proved 
unyielding. 

“You are the girl’s father,” said Langford. “ Hoity-toity! I 
have no patience with a man who allows his daughter to give 
herself airs. He knows what is best for her, and must decide. 
Make her give way.” 

Oliver would have laughed aloud at the idea of his forcing his 
daughter’s will into compliance with his own, had not the case 
been so serious. 

“Look here, Mr. Langford,” he said, “Ill do whatI can. I'll 
tell Honor the liberal offer you have made; and I trust she'll see 
it aright and be thankful.” He stood up. “ Before I go,” he said, 
producing the five-pound note, “I'd just like to reduce my debt 
to you for the horse, if you please.” 

“How much?” asked Taverner. 

“Five pounds,” answered the carrier. “If I kept it by me I 
should spend it, so I thought best to bring it straight to you. 
You'll give me a slip o’ paper as a receipt.” 

Langford took out his pocket-book, folded the note, and put it 
in the pocket of the book ; then made a pencil entry. “TI always,” 
said he, “enter every note I receive with its number. Comes 
useful at times for reference. To be sure, you shall have a 
receipt.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE HAYSEL. 


Hiiary became impatient. He made no way with Honor; if 
any change in his position had taken place, he had gone back. 
In spite of her entreaty, he went to the cottage down the lane 
hooting like an owl, but she did not answer the call. Then he 
plucked up courage and went in on the chance of getting a word 
with her alone, but he went in vain. Oliver Luxmore was glad 
to see him, chatted with him, and offered him a place at their 
supper-board, or a drink of cider. He defended himself against 
the sallies of Kate. He spoke now and then to Honor, and was 
answered in friendly tone; but that was all. If by chance he 
met her during the day in the lane or on the down, and she could 
not escape him, she would not stay to talk, she pleaded work. 
Hillary was disappointed, and, what was more, offended. His 
vanity was hurt, and vanity in a young man is his most sensitive 
fibre. No other girl in the parish would treat his advances as 
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did Honor. The other girls laid themselves out to catch him, 
Honor shrank from him. He knew that she liked him, he was 
angry because she did not love him. 

Hillary’s nature, though sound, was marred by his bringing up. 
He had been spoiled by flattery and indulgence. His father’s 
boasting, the great expectations held out to him, the consciousness 
of vigour, health, and good looks, combined to make Larry con- 
sider himself the very finest young fellow, not in Bratton only, 
but in all England. Self-conceit is like mercury, when it touches 
gold it renders it dull, and a strong fire is needed to expel the 
alloy and restore the gold to its proper brilliancy. 

Mortified in his self-consequence, stung by Honor’s indifference, 
after a few attempts and failures Hillary changed his tactics. 
He resolved to show Honor, if she did not meet him, he could 
turn elsewhere. Unfortunately, Kate was at hand to serve his 
purpose. Kate did not particularly care for Larry. She hada 
fancy for Samuel Voaden, the farmer’s son at Swaddledown ; but 
of this Honor neither knew nor suspected anything. Kate was 
pleased to see Hillary whenever he came, as she was glad to have 
a butt for her jokes, and with feminine ingenuity used him to 
throw dust in the eyes of her father, sister, and companions to 
obscure their perception of her attachment for Sam Voaden. 

At first Hillary was in a bad temper, disinclined for conversa- 
tion, and unable to retaliate upon Kate; but by degrees his old 
cheerfulness returned, and he received and replied to her banter 
with what readiness he possessed. 

One day he came into the cottage with a hay-fork over his 
shoulder. ‘ You maidens,” he said, “ come along to the hay-field. 
We want help badly. Bring the little ones and let them romp 
and eat cake. Whilst the sun shines we must make hay.” 

Honor, without a word, rose and folded her work. 

“Tf you can toss hay as you can toss chaff,” said the young 
man, addressing Kate, “ you will be useful indeed.” 

“Larry, it is reported that your uncle Langford will not save 
hay till it has been rained on well. ‘If it be too good,’ he argues, 
‘the cows will eat too much of it.’ Your wit is ricked like 
Langford’s hay ; it is weak and washed out. A little goes a long 
way with those who taste it.” 

A happy and merry party in the hay-field, women and girls 
tossing the hay into cocks, and the men with the waggon collect- 
ing it and carrying it home. The air was fragrant with the 
scent. Inacorner under a hedge were a barrel of cider, and 
blue and white mugs, and a basketful of saffron-cake. Whoever 
was thirsty went to the cider cask, whoever was hungry helped 
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himself to the plum loaf. The field rang with laughter, and 
occasional screams, as a man twisted a cord of hay, cast the loop 
round a girl’s neck, drew her head towards him and kissed her 
face. That is called “ the making of sweet hay.” 

Honor worked steadily. No one ventured to make “ sweet hay” 
with her, and Kate was too much on the alert, though one or two 
young men slyly crept towards her with twisted bands. The 
little ones were building themselves nests of hay, and burying 
one another, and jumping over haycocks, and chasing each other 
with bands, to catch and kiss, in imitation of their elders. 
Hillary turned in his work and looked at Honor and Kate, hoping 
that the former would commend his diligence, and that the latter 
would give him occasion for a joke. But Honor was too much en- 
grossed in her raking, and had too little idea of necessary work 
being lauded as a virtue; and the latter was looking at Samuel 
Voaden, who had come over from Swaddledown to help his 
neighbour—the haysel at home being over. 

When the half-laden waggon drew up near where Honor was 
raking, Hillary said to her in a low tone, “‘I have been working 
ever since the dew was off the grass.” 

“TI suppose so, Larry.” 

“ Thave been working very hard.” 

“ Of course you have, Larry.” 

“‘ And I am very hot.” 

“IT do not doubt it.” 

“ How cool you are, Honor!” 

“T—cool!” She looked at him with surprise. “On the 
contrary, [am very warm.” She had no perception that he pleaded 
for praise. 

“Larry,” said Kate, “ you were right to press us into service. 
It will rain to-morrow.” 

“‘ How do you know that?” 

“ Because you are working to-day.” 

Quick as thought, he threw some hay strands round her head, 
and kissed both her rosy cheeks. 

Kate drew herself away, angry at his impudence, especially 
angry at his kissing her before Samuel Voaden. She threw down 
her pitchfork (“ heable ” in the local dialect), and folding her arms, 
said with a frown and a pout, “Do the rest yourself. I will work 
for you no more,” 


“Qh, Kate, do not take offence. I went naturally where was 
the sweetest hay.” 

In her anger she looked prettier than when in good humour. 
She glanced round out of the corners of her eyes, and saw to her 
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satisfaction that Samuel was on the further side of the waggon, 
unconscious of what had taken place. Hillary was humble, he 
made ample apology, and offered lavish flattery. Kate maintained, 
or affected to maintain, her anger for some time, and forced Larry 
to redouble his efforts to regain her favour. Her fair hair, fine as 
silk just wound from a cocoon, was ruffled over her brow, and her 
brow was pearled with heat-drops. She was a slender girl, with 
a long neck and the prettiest shoulders in the world. She wore a 
light gown, frilled about the throat and bosom and sleeves, 
tucked up at the side, shewing a blue petticoat and white stock- 
ings. She picked up the “heable” with a sigh, and then stood 
leaning on it, with the sleeves fallen back, exposing her delicate 
arms as far as the rosy elbows. 

It was not possible for Kate to remain long angry with Larry, 
he was so good-natured, so full of fun, so coaxing ; he paid such 
pretty compliments, his eyes were so roguish, his face so hand- 
some—besides, Samuel was on the other side of the waggon, 
seeing, hearing nothing. 

The dimples formed in her cheeks, the contraction of lips and 
brows gave way, the angry sparkle disappeared from her blue eyes, 
and then her clear laugh announced that she was pacified. 
Hillary, knowing he had conquered, audacious in his pride of con- 
quest, put his arm round her waist, stooped and kissed the bare arm 
nearest him that rested on the pitchfork, then he sprang aside as 
she attempted to box his ears. 

Honor was hard by and had seen both kisses, and had heard 
every word that had passed. She continued her work as though 
unconscious. For a moment, a pang of jealousy contracted her 
bosom, but she hastily mastered it. She knew that she could 
not, must not regard Hillary in any other light than as a 
brother, and yet she was unable to see her sister supplanting her 
in his affections without some natural qualms. But Honor was 
unselfish, and she hid her suffering. Kate as little suspected the 
state of her sister’s heart as Honor suspected Kate’s liking for 
Sam Voaden. And now, all at once, an idea shot through 
Honor’s mind which crimsoned her face. How she had misread 
Hillary’s manner when they were together watching for the 
lamb-killer! She had fancied then that his heart was drawing 
towards her, and the thought had filled her with unutterable 
happiness. Now she saw his demeanour in another aspect. He 
really loved Kate, and his affection for her was only a reflection 
of his love for the younger sister. He had sought to gain her 
esteem, to forward his suit with Kate. When this thought 
occurred to Honor, she hid her face, humbled and distressed at 
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having been deluded by self-conceit. She made it clear to her- 
self now that Hillary had thought only of Kate. Her sister had 
said nothing to her about Hillary—but was that wonderful, as he 
had not declared himself? A transient gleam had lightened her 
soul. It was over. Work was Honor’s lot in life, perhaps 
sorrow, not love. 

“The last load is carried, and in good order. Where is the 
dance to be?” asked Samuel Voaden, coming into sight as the 
waggon moved on. 

“In the barn,” answered Hillary. 

“ Kate,” said Hillary, “ give me the first dance.” 

“ And me the second,” pleaded Samuel. 

When Combe wrote and Rowlandson illustrated the ‘ Tour of 
Doctor Syntax,’ a dance was the necessary complement of a 
harvest, whether of corn or hay—especially of the latter, as then 
the barn was empty. The Reverend Doctor Syntax thought it 
not derogatory to his office to play the fiddle on such occasions. 
Moreover, half a century ago, the village fiddler was invited into 
any cottage, when, at the sound of his instrument, lads and 
maidens would assemble, dance for a couple of hours, and disperse 
before darkness settled in. The denunciation of dancing as a 
deadly sin by the Methodists has caused it to fall into desuetude. 
Morality has not been bettered thereby. The young people who 
formerly met by daylight on the cottage floor, now meet, after 
chapel, in the dark, in hedge corners. 

Hillary and Samuel had engaged Kate. Neither had thought 
of Honor, though she stood by, raking the fragrant hay. 

“Up, up!” shouted both young men. “Kate, you must ride 
on the last load.” 

The waggon moved away, with Kate mounted on the sweet 
contents, and with the young men running at the side. Honor 
remained alone, looking after them, resting on her rake, and, in 
spite of her efforts, the tears filled her eyes. 

But she did not give way to her emotion. 

Honor called the children, when the last load left the field, and 
led them home. She was hot and tired, and her heart ached, but 
she was content with herself. She had conquered the rising 
movement of jealousy, and was ready to accept Hillary as her 
sister's acknowledged lover. 

Kate followed her. An hour later the dance in the barn 
would begin. The lads and maidens went home to smarten up, 
and wash off the dust and stain of labour, and the barn had to be 
decorated with green branches, and the candles lit. 

Kate went upstairs at once to dress. Honor remained below 
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to hear the children’s prayers, and get the youngest ready for 
bed. Then she went up to the room she shared with Kate, 
carrying little Temperance in her arms. 

“Oh, Honor, bundle them all in. What a time you have been! 
We shall be late; and I have promised to open the dance with 
Larry.” 

“Tam not going, Kate.” 

“Not going! Of course you are going.” 

“No, I am not. Father is not home, and will want his 
supper. Besides, I cannot leave the house with all the little 
ones in it unprotected.” 

“There are no ogres hereabouts that eat children,’ said 
Kate, hastily. “We can manage. This is nonsense; you must 
come.” 

“T do not care to, Kate. Sit down in that chair, and I will 
dress your hair. It is tossed like a haycock.” 

Kate seated herself, and Honor combed and brushed her sister’s 
hair, then put a blue riband through it ; and took the kerchief from 
her box, and drew it over Kate’s shoulders, and pinned it in place. 

“Oh, Honor! What a lovely silk kerchief! Where did you 
get this? How long have you had it? Why have you not 
shown it me before ?” 

“It is for you, dearest Kate ; I am glad you like it.” 

Kate stood up, looked at herself in the glass, and then threw 
her arms round her sister and kissed her. 

“You are a darling,” exclaimed Kate. ‘“ Always thinking of 
others, never giving yourself anything. Let me remain at home 
—do you go instead of me.” 

Honor shook her head. She was pleased to see Kate’s delight, 
but there was an under-current of sadness in her soul. She was 
adorning her sister for Hillary. 

Kate did not press Honor to go instead of her, though she was 
sufficiently good-hearted to have taken her sister’s place without 
becoming ill-tempered, had Honor accepted the offer. 

“Do I look very nice?” asked Kate, with the irresistible 
dimples coming into her cheeks. “I wonder what Larry will 
say when he sees me with this blue ribbon, and this pretty 
kerchief,” 


“And I—” said Honor slowly, not without effort, “I also 
wonder.” 
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CuapTerR XXIII. 
A BRAWL. 


Wuen Kate came to the barn, she found it decorated with green 
boughs. There were no windows, only the great barn door, conse- 
quently the sides were dark; but here four lanterns had been 
hung, diffusing a dull yellow light. The threshing-floor was in 
the middle, planked ; on each side the barn floor was slated, so that 
the dancing was to be in the middle. Forms were placed on the 
slate flooring for those who rested or looked on. On a table sat 
the fiddler, with a jug of cider near him. 

The season of the year was that of Barnaby bright, when, as the 
old saw says, there is all day and no night. The sun did not set 
till past eight, and then left the north-west full of silver light. 
The hedgerows, as Kate passed between them, streamed forth the 
fragrance from the honeysuckle, which was wreathed about them 
in masses of flower, apricot-yellow, and pink. Where the incense 
of the eglantine ceased to fill the air it was burdened with the 
sweetness of white clover, that flowered thickly over the broad 
green patches of grass by the road-side. 

Hillary was awaiting Kate to open the dance with her. He had 
gone to the gate to meet her ; he recognised his kerchief at once ; 
he was surprised and hurt. Why was Honor not there? Kate 
came with her little brother Joe holding her hand. Joe had 
begged permission to attend the dance. Why had Honor made 
over Larry’s present to her sister? It was a slight, an intentional 
slight. Larry bit his lips and frowned ; his heart beat fast with 
angry emotion. He approached Kate with an ungracious air, and 
led her to the dance without a pleasant word. 

Kate was unquestionably the prettiest girl present. She held 
her fair head erect, in consciousness of superiority. Her hair was 
abundant, full of natural wave and curl, and the sky-blue ribbon 
in it seemed to hold it together, and to be the only restraining 
power that prevented it breaking loose and enveloping her from 
head to foot in the most beautiful floss silk. Her complexion 
was that of the wild rose, heightened by her rapid walk and by 
excitement; her eyes were blue as the forget-me-not. 

The evening sun shone in at the barn door, as yellow, but purer 
and brighter than the lantern light. Had there been a painter 
present he would have seized the occasion to paint the pretty 
scene—the old barn with oaken timbers, its great double doors 
open, from under a penthouse roof leaning forward to cover the 
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laden wains as they were being unpacked of their corn-sheaves ; 
the depths of the barn dark as night, illumined feebly by the 
pendent lanterns; and the midst, the threshing-floor, crowded 
with dancers, who flickered in the saffron glow of the setting sun. 

Kate noticed that Hillary, whilst he danced with her, observed 
the kerchief intently. 

“Ts it not pretty ?” sheasked innocently. ‘Honor gave it me. 
She had kept it for me in her box ever since the Revel, and not 
told me that she had it; nor did I see her buy it then. Honor 
is so good, so kind.” 

Hillary said nothing in reply, but his humour was not improved. 
His mind wandered from his partner. 

“When is Honor coming ?” he asked abruptly. 

“She is not coming at all.” 

“Why not?” 

“Father is not home, and will want his supper when he does 
return.” 

“Honor must do all the drudging whilst others dance,” he said 
peevishly. 

“T offered to stay and let her come, but she would not hear of 
it.” 

Hillary danced badly ; he lost step. He excused himself; but 
Kate was dissatisfied with her partner, he was dull, and she was 
displeased to see that Sam Voaden was dancing and laughing and 
enjoying himself with some one else. 

“You are a clumsy partner,” she said, “and dance like old 
Diamond when backing against a load going down hill. 

“Honor gave you that kerchief? What did she say when she 
gave it you?” 

“ Nothing.” 

; He said no more, and led her to a bench in the side of the 
arn. 

“What! tired already, Larry? I am not.” 

“Tam,” he answered sulkily. 

— Sam Voaden came to her, and was received with 
smiles, 

_ “Larry Nanspian came left leg foremost out of bed this morn- 
ing,” she said. “ He is as out of tune as Piper’s fiddle.” 

Kate was in great request that evening. The lads pressed 
about her, proud to circle round the floor with the graceful pretty 
girl; but she gave the preference to Samuel Voaden. Hillary 
asked her to dance with him in “The Triumph,” but she told him 


sharply she would reserve her hand for him in the Dumps, and 
he did not ask her again. 
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The girls present looked at Kate with envy. They were unable 
to dispute her beauty; but her charm of manner and lively wit 
made her even more acceptable to the lads than her good looks. 
She was perfectly conscious of the envy and admiration she 
excited, and as much gratified with one as with the other. 

Samuel Voaden was infatuated. He pressed his attentions, and 
Kate received them with pleasure. As she danced past Larry 
she cast him glances of contemptuous pity. 

Hillary was angry with Honor, angry with Kate, angry with 
himself. The spoiled prince was cast aside by two girls—a 
common carrier's daughters. He was as irritated against Kate 
now as he was previously against Honor. When he heard Kate 
laugh, he winced, suspecting that she was joking about him. 
His eyes followed the kerchief, and his heart grew bitter within 
him. He made no attempt to be amusing. He had nothing to 
say to any one. He let the dances go on without seeking 
partners. He stood lounging against the barn door, with a 
sprig of honeysuckle in his mouth, and his hands behind his 
back. 

The sun was set, a cool grey light suffused the meadow, the 
stackyard, the barn, the groups who stood about, and the dancers 
within. 

A dog ventured in at the door, and he kicked it out. 

The dog snarled and barked, and he nearly quarrelled with 
young Voaden because the latter objected to his dog being kicked. 

Then, all at once, his mood changed. It occurred to him that 
very probably Honor stayed away just for the purpose of showing 
him she did not care for him. If that were so, he would let her 
know that he was not to be put out of heart by her slights. He 
would not afford her the gratification of hearing through her 
sister that he was dispirited and unhappy. Then he dashed into 
the midst of the girls, snatched a partner, and thenceforth danced 
and laughed and was uproariously merry. 

At ten o’clock the dancing was over. Country folk kept early 
hours then; the cider barrel was run out, the basket of cakes 
emptied, and the tallow lights in the lanterns burnt down tos 
flicker in a flood of melted grease. 

The young men prepared to escort their partners home. 

Hillary saw that Samuel was going with Kate. He was 
exasperated to the last degree. He did not care particularly for 
Kate, but he did care that it should not be talked of in the village 
that Sam Voaden had plucked her away from under his very nose. 
Gossip gave her to him as a sweetheart, and gossip would make 
merry over his discomfiture. Besides, he wanted an excuse for 
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going to the cottage and having an explanation with Honor about 
the kerchief. 

As Voaden’s dog passed in front of him at a call from his 
master, Larry kicked it. 

“Leave my dog alone, will you!” shouted Samuel. “ That is 
the second time you have kicked Punch. The dog don’t hurt you, 
why should you hurt him?” 

“T shall kick the brute if I choose,” said Hillary. “It has no 
right here in the barn.” 

“What harm has Punch done? And now, what is against his 
leaving ? ” 

“You had no right to bring the dog here. It has been in the 
plantation after young game.” 

“Punch is wrong whether in the barn or out of it. The guinea 
you got for shooting Rover has given you a set against dogs 
seemingly,” said young Voaden. 

“The dog took your lambs at Swaddledown, and you were too 
much a lie-a-bed to stop it,” sneered Hillary. 

“Some folk,” answered Samuel, “ have everything in such first- 
rate order at home they can spare time to help their neighbours.” 

“No more!” exclaimed Kate; “ you shall not quarrel.” 

Hillary looked round. Near him were two women who had 
been in the van when he returned from Tavistock with the 
kerchief. They, no doubt, recognised it over Kate’s shoulders. 
They made sure it was his love-token to her, and, wearing it, she 
was about to affront him in their eyes. His wounded vanity made 
him blind to what he said or did. 

“Here, Kate,” he said, thrusting himself forward, “I am 
going to take you home. You cannot go with Samuel. His 
cursed Punch is an ill-conditioned brute, and will kill your 
chickens,” 

“Nonsense,” laughed Kate, “ our chickens are all under cover.’ 

“Tl fight you,” said Hillary, turning to Samuel. “Kate was 
engaged to me for the Tank,* and you carried her off without 
asking leave. I will not be insulted by you on my father’s land, 
and under my own roof. If you are a man you will fight me.” 

“Nonsense, Larry,” answered Samuel, good-humouredly, “T'll 
not quarrel with you. It takes two to make a quarrel, as it takes 
two to kiss.” 

“You are afraid, that is why.” 

“T am not afraid of you, Larry,” said Samuel. “ You are as 
touchy this evening as if whipped with nettles.” 

“Come with me, Kate,” exclaimed Hillary, “You have known 


* An old country dance. 
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me longer than Voaden. If he chooses to take you, he must fight 
me first.” 

“T will not fight you, Larry,” answered the young Swaddledown 
farmer; “but I don’t object to a fling with you, if you will 
wrestle.” 

“Very well; throw off your coat.” 

The young men removed their jackets, waistcoats, and the 
handkerchiefs from their throats. They were both fine fellows— 
well-built and strong. Those who had been dancing surrounded 
them in a ring, men and maids. 

“Cornish fashion, not Devon,” said Samuel. 

“ Ay, ay!” shouted the bystanders, ‘‘Cornish wrestle now.” 

“Right—Cornish,” answered Hiliary. 

The difference between Devon and Cornish wrestling consists 
in this, that in a Devon wrestle kicking is admissible ; but then, 
as a protection to their shins, the antagonists have their legs 
wreathed with haybands (vulgo skillibegs). As the legs were on 
this occasion unprotected, Devon wrestling was inadmissible. 

Both fashions were in vogue near the Tamar, and every young 
man would wrestle one way or the other as decided beforehand. 

The opponents fixed each other with their eyes, and stood 
breathless, and every voice was hushed. Instantaneously, as 
moved by one impulse, they sprang at each other, and were 
writhing, tossing, coiling in each other’s embrace. Neither could 
make the other budge from his ground, or throw him, exerting 
his utmost strength and skill. The haymakers stood silent, 
looking on appreciatively—the girls a little frightened, the men 
relishingly, relishing it more than the dance. Not one of the 
lads at that moment had a thought to cast at his partner. Their 
hands twitched, their feet moved, they bent, threw themselves 
back, swung aside, responsive to the movements of the wrestlers. 

The antagonists gasped, snorted, as with set teeth and closed 
lips they drew long inspirations through their nostrils. Their 
sweat poured in streams from their brows. 

Simultaneously, moved by one impulse, they let go their hold, 
and stood quivering and wiping their brows, with labouring 
breasts ; then, with a shout, closed again. 

“Ho!” a general exclamation. In the first grapple Hillary had 
slipped, and gone down on one knee. Immediately Samuel let go. 

“There!” said he, holding out his hand. “We have had 
enough. Strike palms, old boy.” 

“No,” gasped Hillary, blazing with anger and shame. “I was 
not flung. I slipped on the dockleaf there. I will not allow 
myself beaten. Come on again.” 
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“T will not do so,” answered Samuel. “If you have not had 
enough, I have.” 

“You shall go on. You are a coward to sneak out now when 
an accident gave you advantage.” 

“Very well, then,” said Samuel; “but you have lost your 
temper, and I'll have no more than this round with you.” 

The young men were very equally matched. They grappled 
once more, twisted, doubled, gasped; the ground was torn up 
under their feet. As the feet twirled and flew, it was hard to 
say how many were on the ground at once, and whose they were. 

Samuel suddenly caught his antagonist over the arms, and 
pushed them to his side. 

“He'll have Larry down! he will, by George!” shouted 
several. ‘ Well done, Samuel! Go it, Samuel Voaden!” 

“Ha!” shouted Sam, starting back. ‘ Who goes against rules ? 
You kicked.” 

“You lie! I did not.” 

“You did! you did, Larry,” shouted three or four of the 
spectators. It was true; in his excitement Larry had forgotten 
that he and his opponent were without skillibegs and wrestling in 
Cornish fashion, and he had kicked; but in good faith he had 
denied doing it, for he was unconscious of his actions, so blinded 
and bemuzzed was he with anger, disappointment, and shame. 

“Till not wrestle any more,” said Samuel, “if you don’t 
wrestle fair. No—I won’t at all. You are in a white fury. So 
—if it’s unfair in you to kick, it is unfair in me to take 
advantage of your temper.” 

“Tt is not done. One or other must go down.” 

Then Kate pushed forward. ‘“ Neither of you shall attend me 
home,” she said ; “I am going with little Joe only.” 

Whether this would have ended the affray is doubtful. Another 
interruption was more successful. Suddenly a loud blast of a 
horn, then a yelping as of dogs, then another blast—and through 
the yard before the barn, breaking the ring, sweeping between 
the combatants, passed a strange figure—a man wearing a black 
bull’s hide, with long brown paper ears on his head ; the hide was 
fastened about his waist, and the tail trailed behind. He was 
followed by a dozen boys, barking, baying, yelping, and after 
them hobbled Tom Crout blowing a horn. 

“It’s no good,” said the lame fellow, halting in the broken 
ring, “I can’t follow the hare, Mr. Larry Nanspian; the hunt is 
waiting for you. On wi’ a green coat, and mount your piebald, 
and take my horn. I wish I could follow; but it’s un-possible. 
Whew! youhare! Heigh! Piper, stay, will you, and start fair.” 
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“T’ll have nothing to do with it,” said Hillary, still panting. 

“That is right, Larry,” said Kate in his ear. ‘“ You oughtn’t. 
Honor said as much, and that she hoped you would keep out of 
it.” 

“Did she ?” said Hillary angrily; “ then I’ll go in for it.” 

“Larry, old chap,” exclaimed Voaden, patting him on the 
shoulder, “I wasn’t the better man, nor was you. You slipped 
on the dockleaf, and that don’t reckon as a fall. We'll have 
another bout some other day, if you wish it. Now let us have 
the lark of the Hare Hunt.” 

Hillary considered a moment, and wiped his face. He had 
fallen in the general estimation. He had been sulky, he had pro- 
voked Sam, and the wrestle had not turned to his credit. Here was 
a chance offered of taking the lead once more. If he did not act 
the huntsman, Sam would. 

“ All right, Crout,” said he, “ give me the horn; I'll have my 
horse round directly, and the green coat on.” 

“ Do not, do not, Larry,” entreated Kate. 

“Tell Honor I’m not pinned to her apron,” answered the young 
man, and ran into the house. 


Cuapter XXIV. 


THE HAND OF GLORY. 


Tue reader may have been puzzled by the hints made by Larry to 
Honor, and by Charles to Mrs. Veale, of a threatened hare hunt, 
and he may have wondered why such a threat should have dis- 
turbed Honor and angered the housekeeper. There are plenty 
of hares on Broadbury Moor; there have been hare hunts there 
as long as men could remember ; frequently, all through the 
winter. An ordinary hare hunt would not have stirred much 
feeling in women’s bosoms. The menaced hare hunt was some- 
thing very different. A stag and a hare hunt are the rude means 
employed by a village community for maintaining either its 
standard of morals or expressing its disapprobation of petticoat 
rule. The stag hunt is by no means an institution of the past, 
it flourishes to the present day ; and where the magistrates have 
interfered, this interference has stimulated it to larger proportions. 
The hare hunt, now extinct, was intended to ridicule the man who 
submitted to a rough woman’s tongue. 

The stag hunt takes place either on the wedding-night of a man 
who has married a girl of light character, or when a wife is 
suspected of having played her husband false. The hare hunt 
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more properly satirised the relations between Taverner Langford 
and Mrs. Veale. In not a few cases, especially with a stag hunt, 
there is gross injustice done. It cannot be otherwise: the Vehm- 
Gericht is self-constituted, sits in the tavern, and passes its 
sentence without summons and hearing of the accused. There is 
no defence, and no appeal from the court. The infliction of the 
sentence confers an indelible stain, and generally drives those who 
have thus been branded out of the neighbourhood. Petty spite 
and private grudges are sometimes so revenged; and a marriage 
in a well-conducted family, which has held itself above the rest 
in a parish, is made an occasion for one of these outrages, where- 
by the envy of the unsuccessful and disreputable finds a vent. 

There probably would have been no hare hunt near Langford 
had not the quarrel between Langford and Nanspian agitated the 
whole parish, and given occasion for a frolic which would not have 
been adventured had the brothers-in-law been combined. 

* Well, Mr. Charles,” said Mrs. Veale, “what have you done 
with the five-pound note I let you have? Is it all spent?” 

“T gave it to my father and sister,” answered Charles. “I’ve 
occasioned them some expense, and I thought I'd make it up to 
them whilst I could.” 

“That was mighty liberal of you,” sneered Mrs. Veale. 

“T am liberal, pretty free-handed with my money. It comes of 
my blood.” 

“Ah!” said the housekeeper, “and I reckon now you'll be 
wanting more.” 

“T could do with more,” replied young Luxmore, “but I will 
not trouble you.” 

“Oh! it’s no trouble,” said Mrs. Veale. “I know very well that 
lending to you is safe as putting into the Bank of England. You 
must have your own some day, and when you're squire you won't 
see me want.” 

“Rely on me, I will deal most generously with you. I shall 
not forget your kindness, Mrs. Veale.” 

“ But,” said the woman slyly, eyeing him, “I can’t find you as 
much as yourequire. You can’t spin more out of me than my own 
weight, as the silkworm said. I’ve put aside my little savings. 
But, as you see, the master don’t pay freely. He gives you only 
ninepence, and me ” she shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tf I were in your place,” she went on, after a pause, “I should 
be tempted to borrow a hundred or so, and go to Physick the 
lawyer with it, and say, Help me to Coombe Park, and when I’ve 
that, I'll give you a hundred more.” 

“Who'd lend me the money? You have not so much.” 

VOL, LXXx, K 
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“ No, I have not so much.” 

“What other person would trust me?” 

“The money might be had.” 

“ Others don’t see my prospects as you do.” 

“I'd be inclined to borrow wi’out asking,” said the housekeeper 
cautiously. She was as one feeling her way; she kept her eyes on 
Charles as she talked. Charles started. He knew her meaning. 

“ How dare you suggest such a thing!” he said in a low tone, 
looking at her uneasily. “Curse you! Don’t wink at me with 
your white lashes that way, you make me uneasy.” 

“I only suggested it,’ said Mrs. Veale, turning her head 
aside. “I reckon no harm would be done. The master don’t 
know how much he has in his box. We had it out t’other day 
between us, and counted. There be over a thousand pounds 
there. Do’y think he counts it every week? Not he. Who'd 
know? The money would be put back, and wi’ interest, six, 
seven, ten per cent., if you liked, when you'd got Coombe Park.” 

“Have done,” said Luxmore with nervous irritation ; “I’m no 
thief, and never could become one.” 

“Who asked you to be one? NotI. I said as how you might 
become his banker for a hundred pounds. The bank gives but 
three per cent., and you would give nine. Who'd be the loser ? 
Not master. He'd gain nine pounds without knowing it—and 
wouldn’t he crow!” 

Charles Luxmore caught his hat and stood up. 

“‘ Where be you going to?” asked Mrs. Veale. 

“T cannot stand this,” he said in an agitated voice. ‘“ You 
torment me. You put notions into me that won’t let me sleep, 
that make me miserable. I shall go.” 

“Whither? To the ‘Ring o’ Bells’? There be no one there 
to-night, all be away to Chimsworthy at the Haysel. You sit 
down again, and I will give you some cherry cordial.” 

He obeyed sulkily. 

“You can’t go to dance at Chimsworthy, because you be 
here at Langford, and there’s no dancing and merrymaking 
here. But wait till you're at Coombe Park, and then you'll 
have junketings and harvest-homes and dances when you will. 
That'll be a rare life.” 

He said nothing, but thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
looked moodily before him. 

“Shall I tell you now who'll find you the money ?” 

He did not speak. 

“ Wellon will.” 

“What?” He looked up in surprise. 
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“ Ay! old Wellon as was gibbeted, he will.” 

Charles laughed contemptuously. 

“You are talking folly. I always thought you mad.” 

“Did you ever hear of the Hand of Glory ?” 

“No, never.” 

“I wonder what became of Wellon’s hand—the hand that 
throttled Mary Rundle, and stuck the knife into the heart of 
Jane, and brought down their aunt wi’ a blow of the fist. That 
hand was a mighty hand.” 

“Wellon was hung in chains, and fell to dust.” 

“But not the hand. Such a hand as that was too precious. 
Did you never hear it was cut off, and the body swung for years 
without it?” 

“No, I did not.” 

“Tt was so.” 

“What good was it to any one?” 
~ “Tt was worth pounds and pounds.” 

“As a curiosity ? ” 

“No, as a Hand of Glory. It were washed in mother’s milk 
to a child base-born, and smoked in the reek ef gallows-wood, 
and then laid with tamarisk from the sea, and vervain, and rue, 
and bog-bean.” 

“ Well, what then?” 

“Why, then, sure it’s a Hand of Glory.” She paused, then 
struck her hand across her forehead. “ And grass off the graves of 
them as it killed—I forgot to say that was added.” 

“What can such a hand do?” 

“Everything. If I had it here and set it up on the mantel- 
shelf, and set a light to the fingers, all would flame blue, and 
then every soul in the house would sleep except us two, and we 
might ransack the whole place and none would stir or hinder or 
see. And if we let the hand flame on, they would lie asleep till 
we were far away beyond their reach.” 

“Tf you had this Hand of Glory, I wouldn’t help you to use it,” 
said Charles, writhing on his seat. 

“That is not all,” Mrs. Veale went on, standing by a little 
tea-table with her hand on it, the other against her side. “That 
hand has wonderful powers of itself. It is as a thing alive, 
though dead and dry as leather. If you say certain words it 
begins to run about on its fingers like a rat. Maybe you're 
sitting over the fire of nights, and hear something stirring, and 
see a brown thing scuttling over the floor and you think it is a 
tat. Itis not. It is the dead man’s hand. Perhaps ycu hear a 
scratching on the wall, and look round, and see a great black 
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spider—a monstrous spider going about, running over and over 
the wainscot, and touching and twitching at the bell wires. It is 
not a spider, it is the murderer’s hand. It hasn’t eyes, it goes by 
the feel, till it comes to gold, and then, at the touch, the dark 
skin becomes light and shines as the tail of a glowworm, and it 
picks and gathers by its own light. I reckon, if that hand o’ 
Wellon’s were in the oven behind the parlour-grate, it would 
make such a light that you'd see what was on every guinea, 
whether the man and horse or the spade, and you could read 
every note as well as if you had the daylight. Then the 
ring-finger and the little finger close over what money the 
hand has been bidden fetch, and it runs away on the thumb 
and other two—and then, if you will, it’s spiderlike with a bag 
behind.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” said Charles, but his words were 
more confident than his tone. 

“You see,” Mrs. Veale went on, “there is this about it, you 
tell the hand to go and fetch the money, but you don’t say 
whither it is to go, and you do not know. You get the money 
and can swear you have robbed no one. I reckon, mostly the 
money is found by the hand in old cairns and ruins. I’ve been 
told there’s a table of gold in Broadbury Castle that only comes 
to the top on Midsummer night for an hour, and then sinks 
again. Folks far away see a great light on Broadbury, and say 
we be swaling (burning gorse) up here; but it is no such thing; 
it is the gold table coming up, and shining like fire, and the 
clouds above reflecting its light.” 

“Pity the hand don’t break off bits of the gold table,” said 
Charles sarcastically ; but his face was mottled with fear; Mrs. 
Veale’s stories frightened him. 

“ Yes, tis a pity,” she said. ‘“ Maybe it will some day.” 

“Pray what do you say to the hand to make it run your 
errands?” 

“Ah!” she continued, without answering his question; 
“there be other things the Hand of Glory can do. It will go if 
you send it to some person—bolts and locks will not keep it out, 
and it will catch the end of the bed-clothes, and scramble up, and 
pass itself over the eyes of the sleeper, and make him sleep like a 
dead man, and it will dive under the clothes and lay its fingers 
on the heart ; then there will come aches and spasms there, or it 
will creep down the thighs and pinch and pat, and that brings 
rheumatic pains. I’ve heard of one hand thus sent as went down 
under the bed-clothes to the bottom of the sleeper’s foot and there 
it closed up all the fingers but one, and with that it bored and 
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bored, working itself about like a gimblet, and then gangrene set 
in, and the man touched thus was dead in three days.” 

“Tt is a mighty fortunate thing you’ve not the hand of old 
Wellon,” growled Charles. 

“T have got it,” answered Mrs. Veale. 

Charles looked at her with staring eyes. 

“You shall see it,” she said. 

“T do not want to. I will not!” he exclaimed, shuddering. 

“Wellon’s hand will fetch you a hundred pounds, and we will 
not ask whence it comes,” said Mrs. Veale. 

“JT will not have it, I will not touch it!” He spoke in a 
hoarse, horrified whisper. 

“You shall come with me, andI will show you where I keep 
it, and perhaps you will find the hand closed ; and when I say, 
Hand of Glory! open! Hand of Glory! give up! then you will 


see the fingers unclose, and the glittering gold coins will be in the 
brown palm.” 


“T will not touch them.” 

“No harm in your looking at them. Come with me.” 

She stood before him with her firm mouth set, and her blinking 
eyes on him. He tried to resist. He settled himself more 
comfortably into his seat. But his efforts to oppose her will 
were in vain. He uttered a curse, drew his hands out of his 
pocket, put his hat on his head. 

“Go on,” he said surlily. “ But I tell y’ I won’t go without the 
lantern. Where is it ? ” 

“In Wellon’s Cairn.” ' 

“T will not go,” said Charles, drawing back, and all colour 
leaving his cheek. 

“Then I'll send the hand after you. Come.” 

“Tl take the lantern.” 

“ As you like ; but hide the light till we get to the hill. There 
it don’t matter if folks see a flame dancing about the mound. 
They will keep their distance—Come on, after me.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE HARE HUNT. 


Dmecriy Mrs. Veale, followed by Charles, came outside the house 
the former turned and said, with a chuckle, “ You want a lantern, 
do y’, a summer night such as this ?” 

The sky was full of twilight, every thorn tree and holly bush 
was visible on the hedges, every pebble in the yard. 
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“Tm not going to Wellon’s Cairn without,” said Luxmore, 
sulkily. “I don’t want to go at all; and I won’t go there 
without light.” 

“Very well. I will wait at the gate for you.” 

“He went into the stable, where was a horn-sided tin lantern, 
and took it down from its crook, then went back into the kitchen 
and lighted the candle at the fire. 

“Tye a mind not to go,” he muttered. “ What does the woman 
want with me, pulling me, driving me, this way and that? If 
I'd been told I was to be subjected to this sort of persecution, 
I wouldn’t have come here. It’s not to be endured for nine- 
pence. Ninepence! It would be bad at eighteen pence. I wish I 
was in Afghanistan. Cabul, Ghuznee, Candahar don’t astonish 
her. She ain’t open-mouthed at them, but sets my hair on end 
with her Hand of Glory, and talks of how money is to be got. I 
know what she is after; she wants me to run away with her and 
the cash-box. I won’t do it—not with her, for certain ; not with 
the cash-box if I can help it. I don’t believe a word about a 
Hand of Glory. I’m curious to know how she'll get out of it, 
now she’s promised to show it me.” 

He started, and swore. 

“Gorr!” he said; “its only a rat behind the wainscot; I 
thought it was the hand creeping after me. I suppose I must go. 
For certain, Mrs. Veale is a bad un. But, what is that? The 
shadow of my own hand on the wall, naught else.” 

He threw over him a cloak he wore in wet weather, and hid the 
lantern under it. 

“For sure,” he said, “ folks would think it queer if they saw 
me going out such a summer night as this with a lantern; but I 
won’t go to Wellon’s Cairn without, that is certain.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Veale, “so you have come at last !” 

“Yes, I have come. Where is the master? I’ve not seen him 
about.” 

“He never said nothing to no one, and went off to Holsworthy 
to-day.” 

“When will he be back ?” 

“ Not to-morrow ; there’s a fair there ; the day after, perhaps.” 

A heavy black cloud hung in the sky, stretching apparently 
above Broadbury. Below it the silvery light flowed from behind 
the horizon. To the east, although it was night, the range of 
Dartmoor was visible, bathed in the soft reflection from the north- 
western sky. The tumulus upon which Wellon had been executed 
was not far out on the heath. Mrs. Veale led the way with firm 
tread ; Charles followed with growing reluctance. A great white 
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owl whisked by. The glowworms were shining mysteriously 
under tufts of grass. As they pushed through the heather they 
disturbed large moths. A rabbit dashed past. 

“Hush!” whispered Charles. “I’m sure I heard a horn.” 

“Ah!” answered Mrs. Veale, “Squire Arscott rides the downs 
at night, they say, and has this hundred years.” 

“T don’t care to go any further,” said the young man. 

“ You shall come on. I am going to show you the Hand of Glory.” 

He was powerless to resist. As his father had fallen under the 
authority of Honor, so the strong overmastering will of this 
woman domineered Charles, and made him do what she would. 
He felt his subjection, his powerlessness. He saw the precipice 
to which she was leading him, and knew that he could not 
escape. 

“TI wish I had never come to Langford,” he muttered to 
himself. “It’s Honor’s doing. If I go wrong, she is to blame. 
She sent me here, and all for ninepence.” Then, stepping forward 
beside the housekeeper, “I say, Mrs. Veale, how do you manage 
to stow anything away in a mound ?” 

“asy, if the mound be not solid,” she replied. ‘“ There is a 
sort of stone coffin in the middle, made of pieces of granite set on 
end, and others laid on top. When the treasure-seekers dug 
into the hill, they came as far as one of the stones, and they 
stove it in, but found nothing, or, if they found aught, they 
carried it away. Then, I reckon, they put the stone back, or the 
earth fell down and covered all up, and the heather bushes grew 
over it all. But I looked one day about there for a place where I 
could hide things. I thought as the master had his secret place, 
I'd have mine too; and I knew no place could be safer than 
where old Wellon hung, as folk don’t like to come too near it— 
leastways in the dark. Well, then, I found a little hole, as 
might have been made by a rabbit, and I cleared it out; and 
there I found the gap and the stone coffin. I crept in, it were 
not over big, but wi’ a light I could see about. I thought at 
first I'd come on Wellon’s bones, but no bones were there, nothing 
at all but a rabbit nest, and some white snail shells. After that 
I made up the entrance again, just as it was, and no one would 
know it was there. But I can find it; there is a bunch of heath 
by it, and some rushes, and how rushes came to grow there 
beats me.” 

“So you keep Wellon’s:-hand in there, do you ?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“How did you manage to get it?” 

“T will not tell you.” 
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“TI do not believe you have it; I don’t believe but what you 
told me a parcel of lies about the Hand of Glory. I’ve been to 
Afghanistan, and Cabul, and the Bombay Presidency, and never 
heard of sucha thing. It is not in reason. If a dead hand can 


move, why has not my finger that was cut off in battle come 
back to me?” 


“Shall I send the Hand after it ?” 

The suggestion made Charles uneasy. He looked about him, 
as afraid to see the black hand running on the grass, leaping 
the tufts of furze, carrying his dead finger, to drop it at his 
feet. 

“What are you muttering?” asked he, sharply. 

“T’m only repeating, Hand of Glory! Hand of Light! Fetch, 
fetch! Run and bring r 

“Tl strike you down if you go on with your devilry, you 
hag,” said Charles, angrily. 

“ We are at the place.” 

They entered the cutting made by the treasure-seekers, the 
gap in which Honor had often sat in the sun, unconscious of the 
stone kistvaen hidden behind her, indifferent to the terrors of 
the haunted hill, whilst the sun blazed on it. 

“The night is much darker than it was,” said Charles uneasily, 
as he looked about him. 

It was as he said. The black mass of cloud had spread and 
covered the sky, cutting off the light except from the horizon. 

“‘T don’t like the looks of the cloud,” said Charles. “There 
will be rain before long, and there’s thunder aloft for certain.” 

“What is that to you? Are you afraid of a shower? You 
have your cloak. Bring out the lantern. It matters not who 
sees the light now. If anyone does see it, he'll say its a corpse- 
candle on its travels.” 

“ What is a corpse-candle ? ” 

“Don’t you know?” She gave a short, dry laugh. “It’s a 
light that travels by night along a road, and comes to the door of 
the house out of which a corpse will be brought in a day or two.” 

“ Does no one carry the candle?” 

“It travels by itself.” Then she said, “Give me the light.” 

“Twill not let it out of my hand,” answered Charles, looking 
about him timorously. “I don’t think anyone will see the light, 
down in this hole.” 

“ Hold the lantern where I show you—there.” 

He did as required. It gave a poor, sickly light, but sufficient 
to show where the woman wanted to work. She began to scratch 
away the earth with her hands, and Charles, watching her, 
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thought she worked as a rabbit or hare might with its front paws. 
Presently she said : 

“There is the hole, look in.” 

He saw a dark opening, but had no desire to peer into it. 
Indeed, he drew back. 

“How can I see, if you take away the lantern?” asked Mrs. 
Veale. ‘ Put your arm in and you will find the hand.” 

He drew still further away. “I will not. I have seen 
enough. I know of this hiding-place. That suffices. I will go 
home.” 

The horror came over him lest she should force him to put his 
hand into the stone coffin, and that there, in the blackness and 
mystery of the interior, the dead hand of the murderer would 
make a leap and clasp his. 

“T have had enongh of this,” he said, and a shiver ran through 
him; “I will go home. Curse me! I’m not going to be mixed 
up with all this devilry and witchery if I can help it.” 

“ Perhaps the hand is gone,” said Mrs. Veale. 

“Oh! I hope so.” 

“T sent it after your finger.” 

“Indeed ; may it be long on its travels.” He was reassured. 
It was not pleasant to think of so close proximity to the murderer's 
embalmed, still active hand. He suspected that Mrs. Veale was 
attempting to wriggle out of her undertaking. ‘Indeed—I 
thought I was to see the hand ; and now the hand is not here.” 

“T cannot say. Anyhow, the money is here.” 

“What money ?” 

“That for which you asked.” 

“T asked for none.” 

“You desired a hundred pounds for the purpose of getting back 
Coombe Park. Put in your hand and take it.” 

“TI will not.” 

His courage was returning, as he thought he saw evasion of her 
promise in the woman. 

_ “For the matter of that, if this Hand of Glory can fetch money, 
it might as well fetch more than that.” 

“How much ?” 

“A hundred is not over much. Two hundred—a thousand.” 

“Say a thousand.” 

“So I do.” 

“Putin your hand. It is there.” 

“ Hark ! ” 

“Put in your hand.” 

“T will not.” 
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“Then, you fool! you coward! I must take it for you!” she 
hissed in her husky voice. She stooped, and thrust both her 
hands and arms deep into the kistvaen. 

“Hush!” whispered Charles, as he laid his hand on her 
shoulder, and covered the light with a flap of his mantle. She 
remained still for a minute with her arms buried in the grave. 
There was certainly a sound, a tramp of many feet, and the fall 
of horses’ hoofs, heard, then not heard, as they went over road 
or turf. 

“There,” whispered Mrs. Veale, and drew a box from the hole 
and placed it on Charles’s lap. As she did so, the mantleflap fell 
from the lantern, and the light shone over the box. Charles at 
once recognised Taverner Langford’s cash-box, with the letter 
padlock. 

“Ebal,” whispered Mrs. Veale. “A thousand pounds are yours.” 

At that instant, loud and startling, close to the cairn sounded 
the blast of a horn, instantly responded to by the baying and 
yelping of dogs, by shouts, and screams, and cheers, and a tramp 
of rushing feet, and a crack of whips. 

The suddenness of the uproar, its unexpectedness, its weirdness, 
coming on Charles’s overwrought nerves, at the same moment 
that he saw himself unwillingly involved in a robbery, completely 
overcame him; he uttered a cry of horror, sprang to his feet, 
upset the money box, and leaped out of the cutting, swinging the 
lantern, with his wide mantle flapping about him. His foot 
tripped and he fell; he picked himself up and bounded into the 
road against a horse with rider, who was in the act of blowing 
a horn. 

Charles was too frightened and bewildered to remember any- 
thing about the hare hunt. He did not know where he was, what 
he was doing, against whom he had flung himself. The horse 
plunged, bounded aside, and cast his rider from his back. Charles 
stood with one hand to his head, looking vacantly at the road and 
the prostrate figure in it. In another moment Mrs. Veale was at 
his elbow. “What have you done?” she gasped. “You fool! 
what have you done?” 

Charles had sufficiently recovered himself to understand what 
had taken place. 

“Tt is the hare hunt,” he said. “Do you hear them? The 
dogs! This is—my God! it is Larry Nanspian. He is dead. I 
said I would break his neck, and I have done it. ButI did not 
mean it. I did not intend to frighten the horse. I—I’—and he 
burst into tears. 
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“You are a fool,” said Mrs. Veale angrily. “ What do you 
mean staying here?” She took the horn from the prostrate 
Larry and blew it. ‘Don’t let them turn and find you here by 
his dead body. If you will not go, I must, though I had no hand 
in killing him.” She snatched the lantern from his hand and 
extinguished it. “That ever I had to do with such an one as 
you! Be off, as you value your neck; do not stay. Be off! If 
you threatened Larry and have fulfilled your threat, who will 
believe that this was accident ?” 

Charles, who had been overcome by weakness for a moment, 
was nerved again by fear. 

“Take his head,” said Mrs. Veale, “lay him on the turf, among 
the dark gorse, where he mayn’t be seen all at once, and that will 
give you more time to get off.” 

“T cannot take his head,” said Charles, trembling. 

“Then take his heels. Do as I bid,” ordered the housekeeper. 
She bent and raised Larry. 

“Sure enough,” she said, “his neck is broken. He'll never 
speak another word.” 

Charles let go his hold of the feet. ‘I will not touch him,” he 
said. “I will not stay. I wish I’d never come to Langford. It 
was all Honor’s fault forcing me. I must go.” 

“Yes, go,” said Mrs. Veale, “and go along Broadbury, where 
you will meet no man, and no footmarks will be left by which you 
may be traced.” Mrs. Veale, unassisted, dragged the senseless 
body out of the rough road over the turf. 

“Is he dead ? is he really dead ?” asked Charles. 

“Go!” said Mrs. Veale, “or I shall have the chance of your 
hand to make into a better Hand of Glory than that of Wellon.” 


Cuaprer XXVI. 
BITTER MEDICINE. 


Tue hare and hounds ran some distance before they perceived 
that they were not pursued by the huntsman and that the horn 
had ceased to cheer them on. Then little Piper, the cattle-jobber, 
clothed in the black ox-hide, stopped panting, turned, and said, 
“Where be the hunter to? I don’t hear his horse nor his horn.” 
The dogs halted. They were boys and young men with blackened 
faces. Piper’s face was also covered with soot. His appearance 
was diabolical, with the long ears on his head, his white eyes 
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peering about from under them, a bladder under his chin, and the 
black hide enveloping him. According to the traditional usage 
on such occasions, the hunt ends with the stag or hare, one or the 
other, being fagged out, and thrown at the door of the house 
whose inmates’ conduct has occasioned the stag or hare hunt. 
Then the hunter stands astride over the animal, if a stag, and 
with a knife slits the bladder that is distended with bullock’s 
blood, and which is thus poured out before the offender’s door. 
If, however, the hunt be that of a hare, the pretence is—or was— 
made of knocking it on the head. It may seem incredible to our 
readers that such savage proceedings should still survive in our 
midst, yet it is so, and they will not be readily abolished.* 

Not suspecting anything, the hare and the pack turned and ran 
back along the road they had traversed, yelping, shouting, 
hooting, blowing through their half-closed hands, leaping, some 
lads riding on’ the backs of others, one in a white female ragged 
gown running about and before the hare, flapping the arms and 
hooting like an owl. 

Would Taverner Langford come’ forth, worked to fury by the 
insult? Several were armed with sticks in the event of an affray 
with him and his men. Would he hide behind a hedge and fire 
at them out of his trumpet-mouthed blunderbuss that hung over 
the kitchen mantel-piece in Langford? If he did that, they had 
legs and could run beyond range. They did not know that he 
was away at Holsworthy. The road to that town lay over the 
back of Broadbury and passed not another house in the parish. 

The wild chase swept over the moor, past Wellon’s Cairn, past 
Langford, then turned and went back again. 

“T'll tell you what it be,” said Piper, halting and confronting 
his pursuers. “Larry Nanspian have thought better of it, and 
gone home. T’es his uncle, you know, we’m making game of, and 
p raps he’s ’shamed to go on in it.” 

“ He should have thought of that before,” said one of the dogs. 
“Us ain’t agoing to have our hunt spoiled for the lack of a 
hunter.” 

“Why didn’t he say so in proper time?” argued a second. 

“ Heigh! there’s his horse!” shouted a third, and ran over the 


* The author once tore down with his own hands the following bill 
affixed to a wall at four cross roads :— 


“ Notice !—On THURSDAY NIGHT THE RED HUNTER’S PACK OF STAG 
HOUNDS WILL MEET AT... INN, AND WILL RUN TO GROUND A FAMOUS 
STAG. GENTLEMEN ARE REQUESTED TO ATTEND.” 


The police were communicated with, but were unable to interfere, as no 
breach of the peace was committed. 
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moor towards the piebald, which, having recovered from its alarm, 
was quietly browsing on the sweet, fine moor grass. 

“Sure eneaf it be,” said Piper; “then Larry can’t be far off.” 

Another shout. 

“ He’s been thrown. He is lying here by the roadside.” 

Then there was a rush of the pack to the spot indicated, and in 
a moment the insensible lad was in the arms of Piper, surrounded 
by an eager throng. 

“Get along, you fellows,” shouted the hare, “ you'll give him 
no breathing room.” 

“ Ah! and where'll he think himself, I wonder, when he opens 
his eyes and sees he is in the hands of one with black face and 
long ears, and tail and hairy body? I reckon he won't suppose 
he’s in Abraham’s bosom.” 

“ What'll he take you for either, in your black faces ?” retorted 
Piper. ‘ Not angels of light, sure-ly.” Then old Crout hobbled 
up. He had followed far in the rear, as best he could with his 
lame leg and stick. 

“What be the matter, now?” he asked. “What, Larry 
Nanspian throwed? Some o’ you lads run for a gate. Us mun’ 
carry ’n home on that. There may be bones abroke, mussy 
knows.” 

“T reckon we can’t take ’n into Langford,” suggested Sam 
Voaden. 

“Likely, eh?” sneered Piper. ‘“ You, Sam, get a gate for 
the lad. He must be carried home at once, and send for a 
doctor.” 

He was obeyed ; and in a few minutes a procession was formed, 
conveying Larry from the moor. 

“He groaned as we lifted ’n,” said Sam Voaden. 

“So he’s got life in him yet.” 

“His hand ain’t cold, what I may call dead cold,” said another. 

“You go for’ard, Piper,” said Tom Crout, “that he mayn’t see 
you and be frightened if he do open his eyes.” 

Then the cattle-jobber walked first, holding the long cow’s tail 
over his arm, lest those who followed should tread on it and be 
tripped up. Sam Voaden and three other young men raised the 
gate on their shoulders, and walked easily under it. Behind came 
the hounds, careful not to present their blackened faces to the 
opening eyes of their unconscious friend ; and, lastly, Tom Crout 
mounted on the piebald. One of the boys had found the horn, 
and, unable to resist the temptation to try his breath on it, blew 
a faint blast. 

“Shut up, will you?” shouted Piper, turning. “Who is that 
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braying? You'll be making Larry fancy he hears the last trump, 
and he’ll jump off the gate and hurt himself again.” 

Larry Nanspian had not broken his neck nor fractured his 
skull. He was much bruised, strained, and his right arm and 
collar-bone were broken. His insensibility proceeded from con- 
cussion of the brain; but even this was not serious, for he 
gradually recovered his consciousness as he was being carried 
homewards. Too dazed at first to know where he was, what had 
happened, and how he came to be out and lying on a gate, he did 
not speak or stir. Indeed, he felt unwilling to make an effort, a 
sense of exhaustion overmastered him, and every movement caused 
him pain. He lay with his face to the night sky, watching the 
dark cloud, listening to the voices of his bearers, and picking 
with the fingers of his left hand at a mossy gate bar under him. 
At first he did not hear what words were passing about him, he 
was aware only of voices speaking; the first connected sentence 
he was able to follow was this :— 

«°Twould be a bad jobif Larry were killed.” 

“ Bad job for him, yes,” was the reply. 

“What do y’ mean by that?” asked Sam Voaden. He recog- 
nised Sam’s voice at once, and he felt the movement of Sam’s 
shoulder tilting the fore end of the gate as he turned his head to 
ask the question. 

“Oh, I mean naught but what everyone says. A bad job for 
any chap to die; but I don’t reckon the loss would be great to 
Chimsworthy. Some chance, then, of the farm going to proper 
hands. Larry ain’t much, and never will be, but for larks and 
big talk. I say that Chimsworthy is a disgrace to the parish ; and 
what is more, there is sure to be a smash there unless there comes 
an alteration. Alteration there would never be under Larry.” 

“T’ve heard tell that the old man has borrowed a sight of money 
from Taverner Langford, and now he’s bound to pay it off, and can’t 
do it.” 

“Not like to, the way he’s gone on; sowing brag brings 
brambles.” 

“You see,” said Voaden, “they always reckoned on getting 
Langford, some day, when the old fellow died.” 

* And what a mighty:big fool Larry is to aggravate his uncle. 
Instead of keeping good terms with the old gentleman he goes out 
o’ his road to offend him.” 

“T say it’s regular un-decent his being out to-night hunting 
the hare before his own uncle’s door.” 

“TI say so too. It weren’t my place to say nought, but I 
thought it, and so did every proper chap.” 
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“Tt is an ill bird that fouls its own nest.” 

“Does his father know what he’s been after?” 

“No, of course not; old Nanspian would ha’ taken a stick to his 
back, if he’d heard he was in for such things.” 

“T know that however bad an uncle might use me, I’d never 
have nothing to do with a hare hunt that concerned him—no, nor 
an aunt neither.” 

“Larry was always a sort of a giddy chap.” 

“He’s a bit o’ a fool, or he wouldn’t have come into this.” 

“Maybe this will shake what little sense he has out of his 
head.” 

“Til tell y’ what. If Larry had been in the army—he’d have 
turned out as great a blackguard as Charles Luxmore.” 

“The girls have spoiled Larry ; they make so much of him.” 

“Make much of him! They like to make sport of him, but 
there’s not one of them that cares a farthing for him, not if they’ve 
any sense. They know fast enough what Chimsworthy and 
idleness are coming to. Why, there was Kate Luxmore. Every- 
one thought she and Larry were keeping company and would make 
a pair; but this evening, you saw, directly she had a chance of 
Sam, she shook him off, and quite right too.” 

“Never mind me and Kate,” said Sam, turning his head again. 

“But us do mind, and us think as Kate be a sensible maiden, 
and us thought her a fool before to take up wi’ Larry Nanspian.” 

This conversation was not pleasant for the young man laid on 
the gate to hear, and it took from him the desire to speak and 
allow his bearers to know he was awake and had heard their 
criticism on his character and conduct. The judgment passed on 
him was not altogether just, but there was sufficient justice in it 
tohumble him. Yes, he had acted most improperly in allowing 
himself to be drawn into taking part in the hare hunt. No—he 
was not, he could never have become such a blackguard as 
Charles Luxmore. 

“Halt!” commanded Piper, and the convoy stood still. 

“We can’t go like this to Chimsworthy,” said the little cattle- 
jobber ; “it'll give the old man another stroke. Let us stop at 
the Luxmores’ cottage, and wash our faces, and put off these 
things, and send on word that we’re coming; the old fellow 
musn’t be dropt down on wi’ bad news too sudden.” 

“Right! Honor shall be sent on to break the news.” 

Honor! Larry felt the blood mount tohis brow. She had herself 
dissuaded him from having anything to do with this wretched affair, 
which had ended so disastrously to himself; and when Kate advised 
him to keep away from it because Honor disapproved, he had sent 
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her an insolent defiance. Now he was to be laid before her door, 
bruised and broken, because he had disobeyed her warning. He 
tried to lift himself to protest—but sank back. “No”—he 
thought—“ it serves me right.” 

The party descended the rough lane from Broadbury, and had to 
move more slowly and with greater precaution. The bearers had 
to look to their steps and talk less. Larry’s thoughts turned to 
Honor. Now he had fourd out how true were her words. What 
she had said to him gently, was said now roughly, woundingly, 
She had but spoken to him the wholesome truth which was patent 
to everyone but himself, but she had spoken it so as to inflict no 
pain. She had tried to humble him, but with so pitiful a hand, 
that he could have kissed the hand, and asked it to continue its 
work. But he had not taken her advice, he had not learned her 
lesson, and he was now called to suffer the consequences. Those 
nights spent beside Honor under the clear night sky—how happy 
they had been! How her influence had fallen over him like dew, 
and he had felt that it was well with him to his heart’s core, 
How utterly different she was from the other girls of Bratton. 
They flattered him. She rebuked him. They pressed their 
attentions on him. She shrank from his notice. He could recall 
all she had said. Her words stood out in his recollection like the 


stars in the night heavens—but he had not directed his course by 
them. 

Now, as the young men carried him down the lane, he knew 
every tree he passed, and that he was nearing Honor, step by 
step. He desired to see her, yet feared her reproachful eye. 





Nore on an article on ‘C. J. Calverley’ in the January number of 
TEMPLE Bar. 


The writer of the article ‘Reminiscences of C. J. Calverley,’ in 
January number of TEMPLE Bak, finds that the Tobacco Song attributed 
to C. 8. C. was written so far back as 1849, and was the composition of 
two young ladies, members of a literary society in one of the suburbs of 
London. 
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